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A SKETCH OF OLD AMSTERDAM. 


BY CALEB CUSHING. 


In going from Harlem to Leyden by the canal, which, although it 
passes of course through a similar country, dees not precisely follow 
the post-road, the company in the roef of the trekschuyt consisted of 
persons of more than ordinary intelligence, who, although they be- 
longed to different nations, yet held intercourse by means of the 


French language, the common medium of communication among 
educated men in all parts of Europe. Lively conversation, united 
with the beauty of the country, made the four hours passed in the 
boat to glide away pleasantly and rapidly, notwithstanding a violent 
thunder shower, which came on before we reached Leyden. Among 
the passengers was a well-informed Swede, whose views and opinions 
in regard to the United States were such as a candid foreigner might 
well entertain, who read our newspapers without possessing any local 
knowledge of men and things in this country. Nothing is more pain- 
ful to an American abroad, and yet nothing is more continually neces- 
sary, than to correct the most absurd falsehoods every where current 
against our public men. The multitude of persons, who from inte- 
rest, accident, or principle, are opposed to a republican form of 
government, find ample grounds for their hostility from the exaggera- 
tion of party spirit, which fills our public journals with abandoned 
misrepresentations of every conspicuous individual. Europeans 
think, or choose to think, when one president is charged with pro- 
curing and seeking to retain his office by corruption, bribery, and 
bargain; and another with being an ambitious military leader, ani- 
mated with a deliberate purpose to overturn the constitution for ob- 
jects of self-aggrandizement; when gross incompetency, public 
profligacy, and private vices of the basest kind, are freely imputed 
on one side or the other, to all of either party who possess a distin- 
guished name; they think, or choose to think, that when every per- 
son concerned in the administration of the government is so corrupt, 
the system of government itself must also be corrupt, which places 
such men in power. The only way to escape from the charge, is to 
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confess the ensiliation Sat of die tone oof extggened personality 
too frequently indulged by our daily press. They reply, of course, 
that such a condition of the public press is evidence in itself of a bad 
state of things ; that possessing, as our journals do, great influence, 
such a spirit of personality must prove injurious to the good taste 
and morals of the community; that the practice of each party in 
denouncing the public men of the other in such unmeasured terms, 
must tend to confound all distinctions of right and wrong, and thus 
produce the very profligacy it imputes, by rendering all public men 
callous to the censure of their adversaries, or drive the more sensi- 
tive and delicate-minded from public life ; and that ruin to our free 
constitution may be the final result. It is easy to reply to this, by 
general praises of the elastic quality of republican institutions, and 
the redeeming spirit of public opinion ; but this reply, even when it 
is sincerely urged, seldom carries with it full conviction. No Ameri- 
can, who travels either in England or on the continent, fails to see 
how much his country suffers in Europe from this cause. 

From Leyden to Amsterdam, by the trekschuyt, | passed through 
Alphen, the Albiniana Castra of the Romans, with its charming envi- 
rons, and through the pretty villages of Vithoorn and Oudenkerk, 
and so by the river Amstel, to Amsterdam. As the wealth, popula- 
tion, and commerce of this city render it the most important in 
Holland, it requires and deserves an examination suited to its rank. 
Its origin is equally humble with that of Rotterdam. History carries 
us back to the time when a few fishermen built a dam near the mouth 
of the small river Amstel, in the twelfth century, to direct the course 
of its waters into the Y, a small inlet or bay extending in from the 
Zuyder-Zee. It is prosperity, in the earlier periods of its growth, 
arose out of those well known changes in the course of trade, which 
belong to the general history of Holland, but received its great im- 
pulse during the war of independence, when the Northern Provinces, 
which had long been flourishing at the expense of those of the South, 
shot up with wonderful rapidity into wealth and greatness, in propor- 
tion as Brabant and Flanders declined. Commerce, driven from 
Antwerp by the disasters of war, took refuge in the marshes of 
Amsterdam, and thus enabled the city to assume the form and exten- 
sion which we now see. In accomplishing this, art has done all, and 
nature nothing ; for it is difficult to conceive of a more unpromising 
site for a great and populous city; and most of its advantages as a 
port are the result of the untiring exertions of its inhabitants. 

Amsterdam is in the shape of a crescent resting upon the Y. Of 
the fortifications which formerly surrounded it on the land side, 
nothing remains but the broad and deep fossé, and twenty-six bastions, 
each containing a grist-mill. As the Amstel passes through the city, 
a multitude of canals branch off from it in various directions, so as 
to form ninety islands, of a soft marshy soil, on which the buildings 
are constructed by means of piles. The stagnant and shallow water 
of so many canals produces exhalations, which in the sammer cannot 
fail to be prejudicial to health, notwithstanding the efforts made to 
give the water some circulation by artificial means. Numerous 
bridges unite the streets each side of the canals, and rows of trees 
adorn them, as elsewhere in Holland. Along the Y the city is pro- 
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tected by sluices, and the works of the harbor. Hence it will be 
seen that the mode in which it is built, its canals, and the dykes next 
the Y, are among the great peculiarities of Amsterdam, and present 
interesting topics of remark. 

In fact, the whole city stands on large masts or piles driven into 
the mud. In commencing any building, the first thing done is to dig 
into the earth six or eight feet, when water is found, which is pumped 
out, as far as may be practicable, after which the piles are driven in, 
to the depth of from forty to sixty feet, according to the intended size 
of the building. Their number varies also according to the magni- 
tude of the building, about one hundred being required for an ordinary 
dwelling-house. For large public editices, of course, a much greater 
number is needed. Thus under the Oudemannenhuis are fourteen 
hundred and thirty-two piles; and thirteen thousand six hundred and 
ninety-five were necessary to support the vast weight of the Stadhuis. 
When the piles are properly driven, they are levelled off at the top 
and plumbed over, to form the foundation upon which to place the 
masonry of the new edifice. When Erasmus first visited Amsterdam, 
he observed, in allusion to this circumstance, that he had now reached 
a place whose inhabitants lived like crows on the tops of trees. And 
for the same reason it is, that carriages are very sparingly used in this 
city, an apprehension being entertained that the jarring may prove 
injurious to the buildings erected upon such a precarious foundation. 
To obviate this difficulty, merchandise and even persons are drawn 
upon a kind of sledge, which easily glides along the pavement, by 
the aid of a barrel of water placed upon it to wet the stones. 

It is plain that in such a soil there can be no wells for the supply 
of pure water. . And as the waters of the Zuyder-Zee enter the 
canals, which are also the common reservoir of all the filth of the 
city, and are nearly stagnant, it is impossible todrink from their corrupt 
and brackish channels. Aqueducts, of course, are out of the ques- 
tion, where there are no inequalities of ground, and of course no 
reservoirs of pure water from which to conduct a supply to the city 
in the ordinary mode. As a substitute for wells and fountains, the 
inhabitants are compelled to collect in cisterns all the rain water 
which falls on their houses. In addition to this resource, water is 
procured by means of water-boats from the small town of Weesp, 
situated on the river Vecht, about two leagues distant from Amster- 
dam. It is inevitable, however, that in a flat marshy country like 
Holland, there should be a deficiency of good water; and the circum- 
stance is too often alleged in justification of the common use of 
spirituous liquors by the people. Indeed, excuses of this kind are 
not wanting in Holland, because the extreme dampness of the air 
tends greatly to encourage the same indulgence. 

Amsterdam is not remarkable for its public squares, but it contains 
many fine streets, which, with its quays, on the Amstel and the Y, 
and its bridges, impart a sightly and city-like air to its principal quar- 
ters. Of the bridges, that on the Amstel called Amstelbrug, and 
sometimes the Lover’s Bridge, is the most remarkable, because its 
length is considerable, and its height enables one to take an extensive 
view of the Amstel, including the quays and buildings of the’city on 
the one hand, and on the other the windings of the river beyond the 
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ramparts. The handsomest streets are the Heerengracht and the 
Keizersgracht, each of which consists of a spacious avenue, running 
between lofty houses, with a broad canal in the centre of the street, 
and rows of trees on each side. Indeed, the ornament of trees 
along the canals in the city is not less cherished in Amsterdam than 
in Rotterdam; and here also we find a Plantaadje, consisting of a 
large space covered with trees planted in rows, intersecting one 
another at right angles, and affording at all times a shady and verdant 
promenade. 

Of the buildings of Amsterdam, the most important and celebrated 
is situated on the only great square in the city, called to this day the 
Dam, and having originally served as a kind of nucleus for the infant 
city. The Damis not regular, nor particularly beautiful as a square ; 
but the palace, which stands insulated in the midst of it, is perhaps 
the most celebrated edifice in Holland. It was constructed in 1648, 
and served as the Stadhuis of the city until 1808, when it was con- 
verted into a royal residence by Louis Bonaparte, and has retained 
the same destination under the newdynasty. It isa building magni- 
ficent in itself, and imposing from its position and structure, in the 
form of a parallelogram, two hundred and eighty-two feet in length, 
by two hundred and twenty-two.in depth. Along the front are seven 
porticos, or arched gates, in honor of the seven United Provinces ; 
and around the whole edifice run two rows of columns, ninety in each 
row, the lower being of the composite, and the upper of the Corinthian, 
order. The pediments are adorned with bas reliefs, as the roof is with 
statues. On the main front are seen the city of Amsterdam, repre- 
sented under the figure of a female, wearing the imperial crown, 
holding in her right hand an olive branch, seated in a car drawn by 
lions, accompanied by Neptune and his tritons. Above are Peace, 
Prudence, and Justice, with their respective emblems. In the other 
pediment is Commerce, with her feet resting on a globe, while the 
gods of the Y and the Amstel do her homage, and the nations 
bring to her their tribute from the four quarters of the world. Atlas, 
supported on the right hand and the left by Temperance and Vigi- 
lance, surmounts the whole. From the centre of the roof rises a 
cupola, with a steeple, which commands, of course, a fine view of the 
city and its environs. Gilt eagles at the angles of the roof, bas re- 
liefs, and various minor decorations, add to the splendid tout ensemble 
of the exterior of this noble Stadhuis. 

How changed is the interior, from what it was in the days of the 
republican glory of Holland! Liveried menials have taken the 
place of the ancient burgomasters, wethouders, and counsellors, the 
free magistrates of a free people, who are now banished to the old 
Admiralty-House ; the insignia of civic splendor have yielded to the 
presence of the gaudy furniture and idle luxuries of a king; and 
while the vast treasures of the Bank of Amsterdam, which formerly 
rested in the subterranean vaults of the Stadhuis, and served to invigo- 
rate the commerce of all Europe, have disappeared, William of 
Nassau occupies its noble halls: the creature of foreign powers, 
holding with unsteady hand the sceptre of intruded authority over 
a discontented people, who cannot but mourn the departed splendors 
of liberty, the place of which is so meanly supplied by the poor 
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pageants of monarchy.* I confess that the influence of these reflec- 
tions on my mind greatly diminished the pleasure which many objects 
of interest in the various apartments are calculated to impart, espe- 
cially several paintings, the productions of eminent Dutch artists. 
The celebrated master-pieces of Rembrandt, Vander Helst, and 
others, formerly preserved here, have been transferred to the 
Royal Museum. In the course of successive changes which the 
apartments have undergone, the Salle des Pas Perdus, or great hall 
of the Stadhuis, which corresponded in its uses to Westmiuster Hall, 
has been converted into the Salle du Trone, or royal drawing-room, 
and is justly admired for its prodigious height and general magnifi- 
cence. Itstill speaks, however, of better days; for at the entrance 
are colossal statues of Peace and of Atlas, adorned with captured 
standards, and other trophies of the military prowess of Holland. 

Very near to the Stadhuis, built on five arcades over the end of 
that part of the Amstel which is called the Rokin, is the Exchange 
of Amsterdam. As an edifice it is nowise remarkable, consisting of 
an oblong square, surrounded by a gallery supported on forty-six co- 
lumns, which are numbered so as to afford separate stations to the 
different nations and trades. There is a singular usage in regard to 
this great place of resort for the commercial classes. At half past 
two the opening of the Exchange is announced by the ringing of a 
bell, which ceases at three, when the gates are shut, and no person 
is afterward admitted without paying a piece of silver to the por- 
ter, for the benefit of the poor. The halls above the Exchange are 
occupied by the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, where gratuitous in- 
struction is given in painting, engraving, sculpture, and architecture, 
and where public exhibitions are made, at stated periods, of the 
works of contemporary native artists. 

Amsterdam possesses a considerable number of buildings devoted 
to the purposes of religion, several of which deserve particular no- 
tice, especially the old and new churches so called, the Westerkerk, 
and the synagogue of Portuguese Jews. Of these, the Westerkerk 
is famous for the extraordinary height of its steeple, which towers 
above the other buildings of the city ; and the synagogue for the four 
massive stone pillars, two on each side, which sustain its galleries. 
The Old Charch and the New are thus desiguated only in reference 
to each other; for the latter dates back to the year 1408 for its foun- 
dation, and they are both ungainly masses of brick, in the fashion of 
the old Dutch churches of Rotterdam, Delft, and Harlem. Each of 
them, however, contains objects interesting to the traveller. 

In the Old Church, formerly dedicated to Saint Nicholas, are the 
monuments of the admirals Van Heemskerk, Sweers, Van der Zaan, 
Cornelius Jansz, and Vau der Hulst. Here also the guide shows 
you where a secret closet was constructed in the solid masonry of the 
wall, for the preservation of the ancient privileges and archives of 
the city, and covered over with mortar, so as to conceal the 
spot from observation, in those times when nothing was safe from 


* Tus was written before the dismemberment of the then kingdom of the Netherlands 
by the revolt of Belgium. 
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the hand of violence or fraud. But the most curious object here, 
is the beautiful painted glass of some of the windows. Most of 
them are of various scripture subjects, and were the donation of a 
rich merchant named Van Hoppen, of whom the following legend is 
related. Van Hoppen had fallen under the censure of the church 
for a supposed leaning to the doctrines of the reformation, and was 
subjected to the necessity of a pilgrimage to Rome to purify himself 
from the taint of heresy. He obtained absolution on condition of 
decorating the great windows of the church of Saint Nicholas, and of 
drinking only pure water for the space of a year. His wealth ren- 
dered the first part of the sentence easy of execution, but nothing 
could reconcile him to the use of water as his only beverage. Ac- 
cordingly he returned to the pope, and besought permission to tem- 
per the unwholesome water of his native country with an infusion of 
corn, which his Holiness, ignorant of the manufacture and properties 
of gin, inadvertently granted. Such is the tradition, which accounts 
for the origin of the large pictures of the Anuunciation, and of the 
Visitation. The history of a still finer painting, the Death of the 
Virgin, is unknown. 

The New Church, situated on the Dam, contains a curious pulpit 
of carved mahogany, tbe master-piece of the sculptor Vinkenbrinck, 
adorned with figures of the Evangelists, and a variety of allegorical 
sculptures. Its organis also celebrated for the strength and melody 
of its notes, and particularly for the perfection of the vor humana 
stop. And in the choir of this church stands the sumptuous sepul- 
chre of Admiral De Ruyter. His body is seen reposing upon a sar- 
cophagus, his head being supported by a cannon, with bas-reliefs re- 
presenting a naval combat, while genii and other allegorical figures, 
among which Prudence and Constancy are conspicuous, enter into 
the composition of the monument. Inthe same church are interred 
the Admirals Van Kinsbergen and Bentinck, with other captains of 
less note ; for it is remarkable how sedulously the Dutch do honor to 
their naval heroes, whose mausoleums are the most distinguished or- 
naments of the great churches of Holland. Near the entrance of the 
building is the neat and unassuming monument of the poet Vondel, 
consisting of asimple urn of white marble, inscribed with his name 
in letters of gold. 

From the foregoing account, it will be seen that the number of 
public edifices in Amsterdam, which are particularly interesting as 
such, is rather small; but some others are visited by the stranger for 
other considerations. Such is the Trippenhuis, partly devoted to the 
purpose of exhibiting the pictures of a large public collection called 
the Royal Museum. This gallery owes its origin to a collection be- 
gun by the Batavian government in 1798, and placed in the House in 
the Wood near the Hague. In 1808 these pictures were transferred 
to Amsterdam at the solicitation of the magistrates, who engaged to 
contribute all the pictures belonging to the city for the formation of a 
Museum. In thatand the following year the government purchased 
two valuable private collections with the same view ; from all which 
sources the existing Museum is derived. The pictures which it con- 
tains are chiefly of the Dutch school, but are among the most highly 
esteemed specimens of that school. Of this class are the capital 
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pieces of Rembrandt and of Van Dyk, of Gerard Dow, Van der 
Helst, and Van de Velde; of Paul Potter, Cuyp, Van Mieris, Van 
Ostade, Weenix, Wouverman, and Teniers; and many others in this 
collection of rare merit and great celebrity. 

I have already remarked that a taste for theatrical amusements 
does not prevail among the Dutch to the same degree that it does in 
other countries. Amsterdam, with a population of 200,000 souls, 
possesses only three theatres, and two of these are devoted to the 
exhibition of pieces in foreign languages. Neither of them is 
remarkable as an edifice ; and the largest is built of wood. 

Various societies or institutions are found at Amsterdam, devoted 
to purposes of public utility, and of aliberal character, whose collec- 
tions and apartments are open to the inspection of the stranger. The 
Royal Academy has been already mentioned. The society called 
Felix Meritis, intended for the cultivation of the sciences and fine 
arts, occupies a very sumptuous building in the Keizersgraft, and is 
the most distinguished of these associations. It is not my purpose, 
however, to enter into details here, concerning the literary and scien- 
tific societies of Amsterdam, nor as to the charitable establishments 
which abound in the city, or the institutions connected with educa- 
tion. I shall merely observe that hospitals, and other foundations of 
the nature of those described in Rotterdam, likewise exist in Am- 
sterdam. However, the Institute for the Blind, founded in 1808, is 
so important in its nature, and under the direction of the chief in- 
structer, Mr. Verboom, has been so useful, and bas acquired so much 
reputation, that it deserves to be singled out for particular notice. So 
also does the establishment called Athenzum IIlustre, which is devo- 
ted to public instruction by means of lectures, and which, having been 
commenced under the auspices of a Vossius, has been honored in later 
times by the labors of a Burman and a Schultens. 

Industry is so universally characteristic of the Dutch, that their 
places of confinement for criminals and the poor naturally assume 
the form and arrangements peculiar to modern penitentiaries. Of 
course, the Rasphuis and the Werkhuis of Amsterdam are visited by 
intelligent strangers, who might otherwise feel an interest in such 
establishments. Formerly the inmates of the Rasphuis were em- 
ployed in sawing and rasping dye-wood. It is now called the House 
of Detention, (Huis van Arrest en Justitie.) The prisoners are em- 
ployed in making shoes and coarse garments, as in the great Milbank 
Penitentiary at London. Strangers are not readily introduced within 
this prison; but they need pass through no formalities to gain admit- 
tance into the Werkhuis, which is situated on the Weesperveld. This 
was originally intended and used as a permanent place of succor for 
beggars and persons of necessitous condition guilty of slight offences ; 
but they now remain here only temporarily ; being transferred from 
time to time to the great colony of paupers called Fredericks-oord, 
recently established by the Dutch near Steenwyk, in the province of 
Drenthe. The buildings are to all appearance remarkably well con- 
structed and convenient; and every thing within seems to be con- 
ducted with great neatness, order, and propriety. 

At the north-eastern extremity of Amsterdam are grouped various 
buildings and works connected with the military and naval service of 
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the country, which are constructed on a scale of great magnificence. 
The Kattenburg, an island which terminates the city in that direction, 
contains a noble arsenal, erected in 1655, dependant on which are 
the public dock-yards and various magazines for the service of the 
state in time of war; all which impart to this quarter a military air 
and aspect unlike the appearance of things in other parts of Amster- 
dam. Near the same spot, also, at the Muiderpoort, are the exten- 
sive barracks of Orange-Nassau, built in 1811, by Marshal Oudinot, 
and originally called S’Charles, after the Duke of Reggio’s baptismal 
name. ‘This building is eight hundred and ninety feet in length, and 
in its position and plan, as well as its magnitude, is in keeping with 
the grandeur of purpose stamped upon all the undertakings of 
Napoleon. In connection with these establishments I should mention 
the Zeemanshoop. In passing along the Vgraft, you are struck by 
the singular spectacle of a ship, which seems to be enclosed in the court 
of a large edifice, constructed with neatness and simplicity, and adorned 
in front with a colossal statue representing Navigation. It isa school, 
founded in 1781, for the scientific and practical formation of young 
mariners, which is exceedingly well administered, and enjoys the most 
perfect prosperity. One of the apartments is ornamented with por- 
traits of celebrated Dutch admirals, and two fine paintings by 
Schellinx, representing the attack so boldly and successfully executed 
by the Dutch in 1667, on the English fleet lying at Chatham. 
Amsterdam owes all its wealth and eminence, as a city, to its mari- 
time commerce, and the proofs of the extended enterprise of its 
people are to be seen in those particulars which have reference to 
the advantage and facility of navigation. All its conveniences as a 
port, even the means of safe access to it enjoyed by the multitude of 
ships which deposite there such vast quantities of merchandise from 
every clime on earth, are solely and entirely the work of man. The 
city itself, as we have seen, is built up from the waters by human 
industry. The harbor is shallow, and the canals are liable to be 
choked up with mud and sand ; to remedy which, a kind of dredging 
machine or mud-mill is in constant requisition. Large sand-banks are 
scattered over the bed of the Zuyder-Zee, and even block up the 
entrance of the Y, so as to render the approach to Amsterdam by 
sea always difficult, and often dangerous, nay impracticable to vessels 
of large burthen. In the days of the unrivalled commercial pros- 
perity of Holland, the city contended successfully with these disad- 
vantages, and grew up in spite of them to its present clevation. 
But the change in the relative situation of Antwerp, since the peace 
of 1815, and the free competition of all the world, have taught the 
Dutch that something more is necessary to maintain the greatness of 
Amsterdam. Hence, the stupendous efforts which have recently 
been made, to remedy the natural disadvantages of its position. A 
ship canal begun in 1819, and completed in 1825, extends from Am- 
sterdam to the Helder, which removes at once all necessity for navi- 
gating the Zuyder-Zee. ‘This canal is fifty miles in length, twenty 
feet deep, and one hundred and twenty-four feet broad at the surface, 
so as toadmit of the passage of two frigates side by side. Finally, 
within the last three years a new set of dykes has been constructed 
on the side of the Y, with immense docks, on the noblest scale, which 
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afford perfect security to ships of whatever size, and form a vast 
artificial harbor, possessing every possible convenience of commerce. 
In its public edifices, and other similar objects of attraction to the 
stranger, Amsterdam is far surpassed by many other cities ; but there 
are very few which can rival the magnificence of its various works 
for aiding and promoting navigation. 


TO IANTHE OF LOUISIFANA,. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CLINTON BRADSHAW, ‘HOWARD PINCKNEY,’ ETC. 


Lapy! though we have seldom met, 
And though we ne’er may meet again, 

Our parting hour I shall regret, _ 
When gone is many an after pain. 


I’]l think when erring passions wild 

Are dead, and manhood’s thirst for fame, 
Of the bright eye that on me smiled, 

And the red lip that would not blame. 


For what were all the world to me, 
Its paradise of praise and power, 
If in that Eden there should be 
No loving one, no trysting hour? 


No passion-flower, that I might place 
ithin my breast and call mine own; 
Blooming, though man’s averted face, 
Should make the crowded city lone ? 


Gay fashion’s throngI sometimes seek — 
It suits the restlessness I feel ; 

But I have no soft words to speak, 
Nor much of friendship to reveal. 


From physical, not moral ill, 
I must play Lara at the ball, 

And thus I’ve learned to carb my will, 
And mark the wayward will of all. 


But thou! when thy dark eye I met, 
Indifference at once pre way; 

Then came the sting of the regret, 
That I could only Lara play! 


The image liveth in the wave, 
But when the sky above is bright ; 
But thou, and all thy promise gave, 
Is here in an unclouded light. 


Here, in a not untested heart, 

Which now no flood or fall can know, 
Except to weep that we did part, 

And wildly thus to overflow. 


Ohio River, March 15. 
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To overflow like this broad wave, 
(Upon whose winding way I wend,) 
As if it loved its banks to lave, 
And darkly wept to leave a friend. 


And, lady! as this restless river 
Grows bright beneath the morning’s ray 
Didst thou, of more than joy the giver, 
Throw passion’s sun-burst on my way. 


When last I left Ohio’s side, 
The oe winter chilled the air, 
And darkly flowed the onward tide 
Thro’ banks all brown, by trees all bare. 


But, as I sought the southern skies, 
Green grew the banks, and green the 

And birds gave out their melodies, [tree, 
As nearer still I drew to thee. 


1 left thee, and the turbid tide 
Rolls angrily against our prow, 
And no more Nature in her pride 
Looks bright and beautiful as thou ! 


Here not a bird has warbled yet, 
There’s nothing gay on bank or tree; 
And the wild waters foam and fret, ' 
As if they sought the South and thee. 


And they do seek the South and thee, 
Where I have left my only vow, 

And where my thoughts must ever be 
Wandering, like these wild waves now. 


How this drear scene is like my breast! 
O, when for it shall Summer beam ? 
Never, until my heart’s unrest 
Hath realized in thee its dream! 


Then, when I clasp thy hand once more, 
Beneath thy clime’s perpetual spring, 

My spirit shall have found the shore, 
Where dove-like it may fold its wing. 
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THE TALESMAN, ‘DOWN EAST’? 


‘Once in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a man: and wHo was HE”? MontTGomMeEry. 


‘Hewasaman | 
Of unbounded stomach, and obstinate 
Withal.’ SHAKSPEARE. 


Not many years ago, in an eastern county of one of the New- 
England states, a cause was tried in one of the superior courts, which 
was of peculiar interest to a large community. It was not the no- 
velty or the intricacy of the cause, so much, that enlisted the feelings 
of the people, as the parties to it. The plaintiff was a wealthy man, 
rough in his manners, aud unpopular beyond the pale of his immedi- 
ate acquaintance. The defendant was a widow of much personal 
beauty, accomplished, and the mother of a family of interesting 
children. 

In order that the reader may properly understand the nature of 
the cause, it will be necessary, after the fashion of lawyers, to open 
it to his comprehension. A brother-in-law of the defendant, whose 
name was Marshall, and for whom she was house-keeper, on one oc- 
casion borrowed of the plaintiff, Mr. Morse, two thousand dollars. 
These men were neighbors, both engaged in trade; and it was cus- 
tomary for them, when they could spare it for a short time, each to 
lend the other money, considering it as much under his control, when 
he should want it, as if it were in his possession. They had un- 
bounded confidence in each other, and although Marshall was not a 
mau of property, his close business habits and strict integrity were 
to Morse sufficient sureties for the performance of his engagements. 
A few days after the loan above-mentioned, Morse informed Marshall 
that he had been unexpectedly called upon to meet a draft the next 
day, which be had supposed would have been otherwise paid, and that 
he should want the money he had loaned him, for the purpose. Mar- 
shall fortunately had received the money on that day, and had placed 
it in his trunk, which was then at his house, labelled and ready to be 
returned. Being satisfied that he could have it in season to meet his 
paper, Morse concluded to call for it the next day, and troubled him- 
self no more about it. But alas! who can tell what a day may bring 
forth! Upon calling for his money the next morning, what was the 
astonishment of Morse on being informed that his friend was dead ! 
and farther, that such being the case, Mrs. Marshall did not feel at 
liberty to deliver the money! As soon as he had sufficiently reco- 
vered from his surprise, he requested to see Mrs. Marshall, but was 
denied all access to her. In vain did he urge his necessity ; in vain 
did he offer to satisfy her, by evidence, that Mr. Marshall had said to 
him that he could have the money at any time, as it was ready for 
him in his trunk: he could neither obtain his money, nor see Mrs. 
Marshall. Suspicions flashed across his mind, but of such a nature 
that he endeavored to banish them at ence. 

Mr. Morse left the house in no very pleasant mood. He grieved 
for the loss of his friend, was disappointed on account of the deten- 
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tion of his money, and enraged at the conduct of Mrs. Marshall. It 
was too late to borrow money to meet his paper, and it was protested 
for non-payment. The rumor of his failure was spread somewhat 
by busy-bodies, but he succeeded in explaining it so that it was of 
no lasting inconvenience to him; but the vexation it occasioned him, 
to say nothing of the actual loss of the money, rendered him a very 
disagreeable companion for several weeks. 

Some time after the death of his friend, Mr. Morse became satis- 
fied that Mrs. Marshall had appropriated his money to her own use, 
and determined to secure it, if possible, by resorting to the law: he 
therefore commenced the suit above alluded to, and caused certain 
property, which it was supposed was all Mrs. Marshall possessed, 
to be attached. This course drew down upon him the indignation 
of her friends and of the community generally. A few, and but a few, 
who knew the character of Morse, and the merits of his case, up- 
held him. 

When the cause came on for trial, the court-house was thronged, 
sO great was the interest respecting it. The defendant and two of 
her three daughters were present, and were placed by her counsel, 
with a tact familiar to lawyers, in a conspicuous situation, so that 
nothing might be lost of the sympathy of either the jury or the spec- 
tators. After all the preparations were made, the clerk proceeded 
to call the names of the jurors; but eleven only were found in their 
places. ‘ Will you go to the eleven?’ inquired the judge. The 
plaintiff’s counsel assented, but the defendant’s replied : 

‘No, your honor; this suit is so outrageous, so destitute of any 
foundation, that we want a full jury.’ 

‘ The sheriff will then select a talesman,’ said the judge. The de- 
fendant’s counsel cast his eyes around the room, and at length fixed 
them upon a corpulent personage, in whose countenance the quality 
of obstinacy seemed to predominate, and directed the attention of the 
sheriff toward him. He was accordingly called and sworn, when he 
took his seat with the other jurors. 

The case was then opened to the jury by the counsel for the plain- 
tiff, who, with all the fairness which an attorney, satisfied of the justice 
of his cause, could, stated what he intended to prove. He then intro- 
duced his testimony, which, after the exertions of the opposing coun- 
sel to suppress it, or to torture it into unmeaning nonsense, amounted 
to this : that the plaintiff had lent Mr. Marshall two thousand dollars ; 
that he had called upon him at his counting-room for it the evening 
before he died; that Marshall said that the money was in his trunk at 
his house, done up ina package by itself, and labelled ‘J. Morse : 
two-thousand dollars ;’ and that he offered to go and get it, but 
did not, as Morse told him he would call for it inthe morning ; that he 
said he should want it then to pay a draft that fell due the next day, 
which he had unexpectedly been called upon to pay; that Marshall 
died suddenly that night ; that Morse called in the morning for the 
money, when he was informed for the first time that Marshall was 
dead, and that the defendant sent word to him that she could not 
deliver the money, and gave her brother’s death as the reason. That 
on Morse’s again calling with a witness to prove to Mrs. Marshall that 
he had money in Mr. Marshall’s trunk, according to his statement to 
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him, she looked into the trunk, and found a package of money marked 
‘J. Morse: two thousand dollars ;’ but expressed doubts as to the 
ropriety of her giving it up, and that she expressly declined to see 
ites ; and finally, that Mrs. Marshall had lived in a style of extrava- 
gance which the means she was known to possess could not justify, 
since the decease of her brother-in-law. The defendant’s counsel, 
after finding that this was all the evidence that the plaintiff had to 
introduce, offered a little unimportant testimony, and then proceeded 
to harangue the jury in a very passionate manner. He battered down 
the plaintiff’s evidence in the outset, with the bold assertion that it 
amounted to nothing, inasmuch as it did not show that the defendant 
ever made use of the money, or ever even had it in her possession : 
this he accompanied with a violent knock-down gesture, which of 
itself seemed sufficient to annihilate any thing of so intangible a 
nature as testimony. He then attempted an appeal to the feelings 
of the jury; and his allusion to the manner in which his fair client 
was dragged before them, to be stripped of the little property she 
possessed, to gratify the feelings of one of that class of miserly vam- 
pyres who have no regard to the distresses of the widow and the 
fatherless, if he could draw from them their last cent to add to his 
already useless wealth, was not without its effect. An occasional tear 
from a soft-hearted juryman was evidence of this, as he supposed ; 
and he sat down, full of confidence that the cause was his. The argu- 
ment of his opponent, however, was so sensible, that it was really a 
matter of doubt with some disinterested persons whether, if the 
defendant and her daughters had not been present, the jury would 
not have been very much inclined to favor the plaintiff. 

After the charge of the judge, the jury retired. It was evident that 
a large majority of the spectators, from their lingering in the court-room, 
and watching every motion of the officer who had charge of the jury, 
expected an immediate verdict in favor of the defendant. As the 
time passed away, there was much uneasiness expressed by them ; 
and at length they dropped off, one after another, until the room was 
vacated by all except those persons connected with the court. And 
the alteration in the air of the defendant’s counsel, showed that he 
was not without some misgivings, when the court adjourned with the 
jury still out. 

The next morning, upon the opening of the court, the jury were 
found in their seats; and what was the surprise of the friends of the 
defendant, when they heard the foreman say, in reply to the question 
of the clerk if they had agreed upon a verdict, ‘We have not.’ As 
the court were satisfied, on inquiry, that there was no possibility that 
the jury would agree, they discharged them from the farther conside- 
ration of the case, and continued it to the next term of the court. 

‘ What was the cause of your not being able to agree?’ inquired 
the defendant's attorney, privately, of a punning juryman. 

‘ The talesman,’ he replied. 

‘Indeed! Why was he the cause ?” 

‘ Because there is nothing agree-able in his composition. He is 
really the most dis-agreeable man I ever met with. He is made up 
entirely of obstinacy and self-conceit. Upon going into the jury- 
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room, we ballotted, as usual, and found eleven votes in your favor ; but 
he would not vote. When asked the reason, he said he was sworn to 
return a verdict ‘ according to the law and the evidence,’ but he had 
not been able to get a knowledge of either. It was his opinion that 
the law was in favor of one party, and the evidence in favor of the 
other; and as he could not get these to agree, he could not agree 
with us. As to the parties themselves, it appeared to him that one 
must lose the two thousand dollars in the end, and it was immaterial 
to him who lost it, if justice was done, and he had heard no evidence 
showing on which side the justice of the case was. Having thus 
unburthened himself, he stretched himself upon a bench, and fell 
a-snoring, in order as I supposed, to give us time to consult on the best 
plan to make him agree. But we could agree upon nothing farther, 
except that he was the most unreasonable talesman we ever saw, and 
to give him a punch now and then, and ask’the question whether he 
would r’t ‘agree now?’ — thinking thereby to tire him into a some- 
what more agree-able state of mind. But the operation of this was 
only to give additional zest to his sleep ; for with6ut waking, he inva- 
riably gave the answer, ‘ No, 1 wont!’ Finding that he could live on 
sleep better than we could without food, we concluded to inform the 
court that there was no possibility of our agreeing.’ 

‘Strange! strange!’ ejaculated the counsellor, as he turned away, 
much chagrined that his wilfulness in insisting upon a talesman had 
been the only cause of his defeat. 

At the next term of the court, the cause again came on for trial. 
After the same testimony had been introduced as at the former trial, 
the plaintiff’s counsel informed the court be had another witness to 
examine, who had just come in. He then called: 

‘Mary Marshall!’ 

The call operated upon the defendant like an electric shock. Mary 
was the youngest of her daughters, and had not been in the court 
before. From certain circumstances, the plaintiff had reuson to 
believe that her testimony would insure him the case, if it could be 
obtained, and he left no means untried to obtain it. At last he sue- 
ceeded in getting her from a distant part of the state, whither her 
mother had sent her, as Morse supposed, to prevent her being made a 
witness in this trial, in season to have the benefit of her testimony. 
Its exact character he could not ascertain, for she would reveal it to 
no one; but he chose to put her on the stand, correctly supposing 
that it would be favorable to him. When she took the witnesses’ 
stand, Mary appeared to be much agitated, but her beauty and the 
simplicity of her manners enlisted the whole assembly in her behalf. 

‘ Miss Marshall,’ inquired the counsel for the plaintiff, ‘were you 
present when your uncle died ?” 

‘I was,’ she replied. 

‘Did you hear any conversation between him and your mother, 
respecting some money Mr. Morse had loaned him ? 

‘I did.’ 

‘Will you state what it was ?” 

‘When he was told by the physician that he could not live, he 
called my mother to the bed-side, and said to her that there was a 
package of money in his trunk, belonging to Mr. Morse, with his 
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name on it, and he wished her to hand it tohim when he called for 
it. He said something more, but in so inaudible a tone, that I could 
not hear what it was.’ 

‘ Did you see this money the next day ! —if so, where’did you see 
it, and what became of it ? 

There appeared to be a struggle going on in the bosom of Mary, 
when this question was asked. She glanced at her mother, and the 
blood rushed suddenly into her face, then as suddenly deserted it ; her 
head fell a little forward, and she continued silent. 

‘Miss Marshall,’ said the counsel, ‘1 do not-wish to give you unne- 
cessary pain, but justice requires that you should answer the ques- 
tion, and your duty will compel you to do so, however your inclina- 
tion may be to the contrary.’ 

‘lam aware of it, Sir; and in answer to your question, rust say, 
that the next day 1 saw-‘my mother take it from my uncle’s trunk, 
and put it into her desk.’ 

‘Did you see any writing on the back of the package, and what 
was it 

‘It was marked ‘ J. Morse : $2000,’ in figures.’ 

‘Had your mother any other money than this, to your know- 
ledge ? 

‘ She told me she had but twenty-five dollars.’ 

‘Where did she obtain this ?’ 

‘Of my uncle.’ 

‘ Did she not obtain all the money she had of him ?’ 

‘She said, when he died, that she did not know how she could 
support her family, for all her means were now gone. From this I 
inferred that he supported the family wholly, and I did not know of 
any other means she had, than through him.’ 

This testimony gave the case altogether a different aspect; and 
although the defendant’s counsel exerted all his skill in the cross-ex- 
amination of the witness, to impair her testimony, and in his argu- 
ment to change its bearing, he could not do away the conviction from 
the minds of the jury that Mrs. Marsball had appropriated the money 
to her own use; neither could he persuade them that the plaintiff 
should have resorted to the estate of Mr. Marshall, instead of the de- 
fendant, for his remedy. Their verdict was, that Morse should reco- 
ver the amount of his claim. 


Nor many months after this trial, Mr. Morse, as was his custom in 
the evening, was reading his ‘ daily,’ when his eye accidentally fell 
upon the marriage of Mary Marshall. No sooner had he read it, 
than the fair form of his gentle witness, and her whole demeanor in 
court, were present in his imagination ; and a resolution he had once 
made, occurred to him, which was, that if an opportunity ever offered, 
the money he had recovered of the mother should be appropriated to 
the benefit of her family. Upon inquiry he found that Mary had 
married a man of industrious habits, and otherwise exemplary cha- 
racter, but poor; and being satisfied that his money would be pro- 

erly appropriated, he called upon him and insisted upon loaning 
ax. until he should cail for it, the sum of two thousand dollars, with- 
out interest. The young man offered him security; but this he re- 
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fused, saying that he had no fear that it would not be paid when it 
was required. And he left him, gratified that he had had it in his 
power to benefit the family of his lamented friend, by assisting the 
husband of his niece, who, gentle reader, was no less a personage 


than the son of Tue TALEsMAN. G. 


DEAT H. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 





Ou Thou, who, in life’s twilight hour, 
O’er the green earth dost roam, 

To pluck each golden fruit and flower, 
Which Gop for thee hath sown; ~ 

Sooth’d by a mother’s song and eye, 
Whate’er with youth and beauty rife, 
Reposes on the breast of life, 

Is thine, O Death !— we att must die! 


I pray not for those sons of earth 
Whose life like tempest flies ; 

Whose songs of revelry and mirth 
From hails of feasting rise ; 

Yet spare the poet in his dreams, 
Whose holy sunset’s golden glance 
Mingles soft in a graceful dance, 

With the young Moon’s silvery beams. 


Ill. 


Herein thy misty car-cloud ride, 
When evening’s star appears; 
An old man weeps her grave beside, 
The wife of youthful years : 
Whisper softly her name to him, 
Then bear him to her breast on high, 
Where the glad brightness of the eye 
No parting tear shall ever dim ! 


Iv. 


The youthful lover, whom the fire 
Of early passion warms ; 

Whose eye rests, eager with desire, 
On every thing that charms 

In life’s green spring-time, when each star, 
And flower, and breeze, discourses love > 
In that blest moment, far above 

Yon blue vault, bear him in thy car! 


Vv 


There dwells the bridal-song, and sheen, 
And love’s perpetual smile ; 
And Happiness! (on earth a dream, 
A phantom to tages) ie 
There new life to the soul is given ;_ 
And mid perennial bowers we’ll sing, 
Where birds of Eden wave the wing, 
We’ ll spend eternal youth in Heaven Mu. 
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THE HISTORY OF DRUSILLA DARRACOTT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF HARRY FRANCO, 


Drusitta Darracotr was born in one of those thriving wooden 
villages on the sea-coast of Massachusetts, where the poverty of the 
soil compels its inhabitants to seek for wealth on the ocean, or in dis- 
tant lands, where the earth yields a generous increase of the seed of 
the planter, and the enervated inhabitants lack energy to avail them- 
selves of the rich bounties of heaven. But her father was one of the 
few whom the wants of the little community in which he lived could 
enable to remain athome. Happy man! he could hope to lie by the 
side of his fathers, when he died; and the last looks that should gaze 
upon him here, would resemble those that should first greet him here- 
after. He was a lawyer; and Drusilla being an only child, he edu- 
cated her mainly himself: and being a young lady of quick percep- 
tions and generous, she gained an amount of bookish learning before 
she reached her eighteenth year, which rarely falls to the lot of one 
of her sex and condition. 

But there are disadvantages as well as advantages in being eleva- 
ted by education above those with whom it is our destiny to mingle, 
and Drusilla experienced them in no smalldegree. Her mother had 
died when she was an infant, and her father’s occupation often called 
him away from home, so that she was left with no other companions 
than her books and her flowers; and these are but cheerless compa- 
nions for the young and tender-hearted. Objects of charity there 
were none in the village, and hence she was denied that noble em- 
ployment, so grateful to benevolent and active minds, of visiting the 
distressed, and ministering to their necessities. Although Drusilla 
could take no pleasure in the society of the young women of her 
own age in the village, yet she could not but envy them; for their 
education was just suited to the sphere in which they were appointed 
to move ; and even their jealousies and disappointments, their rival- 
ries aud heart-burnings, were all sources of pleasure to them. All 
these things were denied to Drusilla, and she was unhappy because 
there were none to sympathize with her hopes and her fears. 

Young ladies, and particularly those whose opportunities enable 
them to read romances and poems, have a painful lesson to learn as 
they advance in years, and all the gay colors in which their views of 
life were painted, fade away, and leave nothing but a dull, cold out- 
line of sober gray behind. But it must beso. The bright and beau- 
tiful iris which hangs suspended over our heads, although a bow of 
glorious promise, is nothing in itself but gilded mist, the most unreal 
yet enchanting of all the objects that cheat our senses in this world 
of delusions. So with the bright visions of youth and innocence; 
although giving assurance that there must be a world of purity and 
love, for there can be no shadow without a substance, yet they are 
the falsest but most enticing of all the unrealities which perplex the 
human soul. The dreams of ambition may be realized; the artist’s 
wild wish for fame may be granted, and the miser’s base efforts to ac- 
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cumulate wealth, may be crowned with success: even the longings 
of love may be gratified ; but the visions of the pure in heart can 
never be realized in this world. Disappointment is the common lot 
of all who hope to find in this life the realization of those dreams of 
loveliness and perfection which first enchanted them in the morning 
of their existence. . 

In the office of Drusilla’s father was a student, the native of a 
neighboring town, whose name was Grenill: he was just of age, of 
an active mind, industrious in his habits, and of an understanding 
perhaps a little superior to the common mass. but a certain fond- 
ness for criticism, and an unscrupulous harshness of expression, 
gained him a reputation for talents, which his real merits did not en- 
title him to. He was dwarfish and deformed in his person, and in 
his heart he hated every well-formed man of his acquaintance, 
although he knew the world too well to let his real feelings be known ; 
but he never allowed an opportunity to pass him for inflicting pain 
on any one to whom heaven had granted a healthy frame and straight 
limbs. As not unfrequently happens with men of moderate abilities 
and feeble bodies, he thought himself endowed with unusual talents 
as a recompense for his being curtailed of his physical proportions ; 
and the forbearance that was shown to his imbecility, he construed 
into homage for his genius. He had frequent opportunities of con- 
versing with Drusilla, and her gentle nature pitied his infirmities, 
and caused her to yield him an attentive ear, even while she inward- 
ly shuddered at his presence. He loved her; and it was not strange 
that he should, for she was exceedingly beautiful in her person, and 
a certain plaintive sweetness in her voice would alone have awakened 
tender feelings, even if she had been wanting in outward loveliness. 
But the first time she discovered the nature of his feelings toward her, 
she gave him to understand, in as gentle a manner as she could, that 
the very sight of him was disagreeable to her. It was enough. He 
hated her with the hatred of hell; and he swore that her happy 
days should thenceforth be few. : 

Time passed on : in a few months Grenill left Mr. Darracott’s office, 
and having been admitted to the bar, he opened one on his own 
account. He frequently met Drusilla, and always behaved toward 
her with great respect, but not coldly. The circle of her acquaint- 
ances had not increased, and she felt more and more the want of a 
sympathetic friend, and began to think that the dwarf was not so 
hideous as he had once appeared to her: his conversation was at 
times interesting, and his remarks were often amusing from their 
unlooked for severity ; for people cau be amused at severe remarks, 
when they do not happen to be the object of them themselves. But her 
thoughts were soon directed toward another object, and he appeared 
to her as disagreeable as ever. During her father’s absence on his 
circuit, she received a letter by mail from one of the neighborin 
towns. The superscription was in a strange hand, and at first she 
hesitated to open it. She examined the writing, she held it up to 
the light, and then tried to find out the nature of its contents without 
breaking the seal. I[t was evidently a man’s writing, but she could 
not call to mind a single acquaintance, or relation of the most distant 
degree, in the town where it was mailed. She locked it up in the 
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drawer of her work-table, and put the key very resolutely in her 
reticule, and sat down to think where it could possibly have come 
from, and from whom. And then she unlocked her drawer again and 
again, took out the letter and examined it over and over, but she 
could discover nothing about it to afford her the least clue as to the 
nature of its contents. Perhaps it was an innate feminine delicacy 
that forbade her receiving a letter from a stranger, in the absence of 
her father, that caused her to act thus ; or it might have been a feeling 
akin to a cat’s, when she suffers a mouse to almost escape from her 
clutches, while she knows it is entirely in her power; or of a hungry 
gormandizer, when he deliberately tucks a napkin under his chin, and 
performs the idle ceremony of trifling with a few spoonfuls of greasy 
water, which his lost calls soup, before commencing operations upon 
the fish and turkeys before him. But let the feeling have been what 
it might, she at last yielded to the great law of nature, and broke 
open the letter, and read as follows : 


‘Miss Darracortt: Although you will be surprised at the nature of the few lines 
which this letter contains, yet you alone would be, for you alone can be ignorant of the 
singular worth which has caused them to be written. I will not offend your delicacy 
by naming the feeling that has given me boldness to address you in this manner, nor 
particularize with fond minuteness the time and the manner in which you first became 
known to me. Letit satisfy you for the present, that I am not ignorant of your exceed- 
ing worth; and to know you and not to But | must write no farther. The 
distance that we live apart, and my occupations, preclude the possibility of my meeting 
you; and the object of my writing you now, is to solicit the privilege of writing you 
again. If you grant this favor, | shall be the proudest, the happiest, the most supremely 
blessed, of living men. If you refuse, why I shall only be sadder, perhaps, than I now 
am, and you will be still lovely, still charming, and I sincerely hope, happy; and some 





one else will rejoice in the sunshine of your smiles. If I thought that these lines would 
give you one uneasy thought, my right hand should lose its cunning, and my heart 
should break, before I would pen a word. But I trust in your generous nature: if you 
wish that it should be so, you have but to signify it by any method you choose to adopt, 
and this will be the last time that you will ever hear from one who would consider him- 
self the most fortunate of men to be allowed the privilege of subscribing himself 


‘ Your Slave, 


‘James Ine.iston.’ 


The first impulse with Drusilla, after her astonishment had subsided, 
was to show the letter to her father, as she was undoubtedly in duty 
bound to do; and had he been near her at the time she would no 
doubt have done so; but it was some weeks before he returned, and 
as she did not show it to him immediately, she began to persuade 
herself that it would be best to say nothing at all about it, and forget 
it herself. The probability of her forgetting it was not very great, 
as she read it five or six times every day ; but every time she deter- 
mined should be the last, and once or twice she had even made an 
attempt to throw it into the fire. As for the writer of it, although 
she had never seen him, her contempt for him was unbounded, and 
she only wanted an opportunity, to let him know, by her cold reserve, 
how much she disapproved of his unwarrantable boldness. Perhaps 
if the entire truth was made known, it would appear that Drusilla 
had indulged herself in drawing fancy portraits of Mr. Ingliston, and 
that she had once or twice dreamed of him; but as she made no 
confessions to that effect, it might be an unfair inference. But one 
thing can be confidently asserted, as it was related by her father to a 
near friend; on every mail day, which came twice a week, she was 
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very thoughtful, and manifested a strange mixture of seriousness and 
levity in her behaviour. ; 

In the course of a few months, it so happened that her father was 
again called away upon business, aud the very first mail that arrived 
after his departure, another letter was brought to her, directed by the 
same hand that had written the first. She was fully sensible of the 
impropriety of receiving it, without her father’s knowledge, and she 
made up her mind without hesitation not to open it until his return, 
and then not without his permission. But it occurred to her that she 
would very justly deserve his censures for not showing him the first 
one ; and fear of his displeasure, which she had never yet incurred, 
led her to determine that it would be best to destroy the letter, and 
say nothing to him about it; and as she was fully determined to do 
so, there could be no possible harm in first reading it, merely to see 
what excuse the man’s ingenuity could suggest for his conduct. And 
so with a bright blush upon her cheek, anda strange beating of her 
heart, she opened the second letter, and read as follows : 


- 


‘My Dear Miss Darracotr—for you are very dear to me, and why should I not 
so express myself? — I knew that the rules of society, your sense of propriety, and even 
my own passionless judgment, alike forbid this freedom in a stranger, yet I cannot do other- 
wise than address you in this manner. You have not forbid my writing you again, and 
I know not whether you would have me do so or not, but if my letter shall prove disagree- 
able to you, you have but to burn it and forget me. Would you know the reason of m 
writing to you? It is easily told: I have seen youand am separated from you ; onal 
you know why I love you? I have heard the gentle tones of your voice, and I have 
heard no music since. I must love you, even though you hate me. Do we love the 
sun less when its light is obscured bya cloud? No, but we long the more for its cheer- 
ing beams. I cannot hope for your love, and yet not to hope is to perish. Perhaps 


our kind nature will allow what your heart may deny, and I may be blessed with one 
a word from your own dear hand, granting me only the privilege of addressing you 
a few lines, to ease my overburdened heart. 
‘T will not offend you by writing more: I already tremble lest what I have written 
may give you pain; and yet so joy-giving is the employment, that I can scarcely summon 
courage to subscribe myself ‘Entirely Yours, 


‘James InetisTon.’ 


It would be doing great injustice to Drusilla, if we did not assure 
the reader, that: while she perused this passionate letter, her cheeks, 
and indeed her neck, and all that was visible of her bosom, were as 
red as flesh could be. Her eyes sparkled, and her whole frame was 
in atremor. Perhaps it will be expected that she destroyed the letter, 
and dismissed the writer of it from her thoughts; and indeed, we 
should be glad if we could assure the discreet reader that such was 
the fact; but truth compels us to make record, that instead of so 
doing, she folded the letter very carefully, and deposited it in her 
bosom, from whence she drew it twice before she retired at night, 
and read it each time as carefully as though she had never read it 
before. 

Do not censure her, gentle lady: remember that she had no com- 
panion but her father, and he was absent at the time ; remember that 
her mother died when she was but an infant; that this was the first 
time that the poison of flattery had ever been poured into her ear; 
remember that she was but eighteen, but above and beyond all, try to 
bear in mind how you would have acted yourself, under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Itis by no means certain that Drusilla would ever have enter- 
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tained the thought of making a reply to her unknown admirer ;_ but 
she chanced one day to hear a visiter of her father’s speak in very 
disrespectful terms of his character, and instead of its awakening 
suspicion and disgust in her mind, it had the contrary effect of arou- 
sing her sympathies in his behalf, and she felt herself bound in honor 
to espouse the cause of one who had shown himself so warm an ad- 
mirer of herself. She did not speak out her feelings, but she retired 
to her chamber and read over again the letters of her slandered ad- 
mirer; and she was not long in drawing the conclusion that he had 
been wronged and abused. A few days after, another letter, more 
passionate and more explicit than either of the others, was brought 
to her, and after that another. And then she ventured to reply, in 
as cold, cautious, and discouraging a tone as she could assume. She 
barely expressed her surprise at the writer's assurance in addressing 
her, and begged him to desist from persecuting her with bis letters, 
and threatened to expose him to her father, if he should continue to 
do so. But to this forbidding letter Mr. James Ingliston returned an 
answer filled with the most extravagant thanks for the great favor 
conferred upon him, and begging to ‘be repulsed again, even in more 
decided and haughty terms ; ‘he wished himself a w orm, that she might 
tread upon him; and vow ed that to be the object of her displeasure, 
was a greater happiness to him than to be beloved by all the world 
beside. 

lt might be entertaining to the gossipping reader to be made 
acquainted with the contents of all the letters that passed between 
Drusilla and her admirer, and to trace from its beginning the warm 
passion which sprung up in her breast, and finally overwhelmed and 
destroyed her: but the purpose we had in view in writing this little 
history, will be accomplished by arriving at its catastrophe in a more 
summary manner. 

At first the replies that Drusilla made to the letters of -her corres- 
pondent were timid, short, and but little encouraging; but by de- 
grees they grew warmer, longer, and more unreserved, tiJl at last 
they equalled her admirer’s in their passionate expressions. But 
all this time she kept her secret locked up in her own breast ; and 
although her father noticed a change in her behaviour, he never even 
suspected the cause. Drusilla had never once seen her lover, and 
her imagination had invested him with all the graces and excellencies 
that her heart longed for; and she never once doubted that he pos- 
sessed them all, beside a thousand which her thoughts could not de- 
fine ; and yet she dreaded, as much as she wished for, the interview 
which was to dissipate or confirm her fond imaginings. 

At last the hour came. Her father was away from home; she re- 
ceived a letter from her lover, urging their marriage, and appointing 
the next evening for its accomplishment. She was terrified at the pro- 
posal, and begged that her father might be advised with first. But her 
lover would take no denial, and he made it atest of the sincerity of her 
affection, whether she would yield to his request, or prefer to wait 
for her father’s approval of her choice. The time had passed when 
she could deliberate or hesitate ; there was not even time for a reply 
to the last letter of her lover. W hat could she do’? She could only 
sit and weep, and wish that the last year was to be lived over; and 
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while she reproached herself for not making a confidant of her father 
in the beginning of her correspondence with her lover, she was every 
moment yielding to his last request, which would place her for ever 
beyond the reach of repentance. 

While she sat in her chamber, half distracted by her contending 
inclinations, she heard a carriage stop near the house, and then a 
smart rap atthe door. The maid-servant announced to the trembling 
Drusilla that a gentleman wished to see her in the parlour. It was 
nearly dark, and as Drusilla entered with a faltering step, a man rose 
from the sofa, and taking her hand, pressed it to his lips, and then 
leading her to a chair, fell upon his knees, and avowed himself her 
lover. He begged her to accompany him out of the boundary of the 
state, where they could be married without observing the tedious and 
formal delays which their own laws required. She hesitated, re- 
fused, fainted, and at last consented. And yet she was still a stran- 
ger to his person, for the evening was dark, and she could scarcely 
discern the outline of his figure by the dim light in the parlour when 
she first entered ; but she was all confiding, and she knew from his 
letters what the graces of his mind were, and she believed that those 
of his person corresponded with them, or perhaps she thought but 
little of them. She was soon equipped for her journey, for it was 
to be a short one; and half yielding, half resisting, she suffered her- 
self to be forced into the carriage, and then giving way to her feel- 
ings, she fell into the arms of her lover, and fainted. 

The next day her dream was at anend. Why could she not have 
been permitted to slumber a little longer? But it was the blackness 


of night, and not the bright rays of morning, that broke in upon her 
sweet visions. 


Her husband proposed, immediately after they were married, that 
they should return to her father’s house: but Drusilla refused, until 
he should be informed by letter of their marriage, and his consent 
gained to their return: and she asked her husband to write to him. 
He hesitated, but being pressed, he called for pen and ink, and with 


evident labor produced the following elegant letter, which he handed 
to his wife to read : 


‘Esquire Darrixore, Sir: This is to inform you, that I have been getting married 
to your dorter Drusilly, which we hope will meat with youraprobation. We love each 
other, and hope you will aprove the match. I have a good trade, and can suport her 
hansomly; but forthe present it is our wishes to stay in your house until something 
illidgible turns upin the way of bisness. Iam yours to command, 


‘Is. InGisron.’ 


‘O, my love!’ said Drusilla, half complainingly, ‘how can you 
trifle with my feelings ? And as she spoke, her eyes filled with tears. 

‘Why, I did the best I could,’ replied Mr. Ingliston ; ‘ but 1 said at 
first how ’t you ’d better undertake the job yourself.’ 

‘Ah, but my love!’ said Drusilla, and she turned very pale as she 
spoke, ‘ this writing does not resemble your letters to me.’ 

‘Oh, them was written by ’nough sight smarter fellow than I ever 


was,’ replied her husband: ‘ Squire Grenill, the hump-backed law- 
yer, he writ all them for me !° 
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SONG. 


Tuey fain would have me think that he 
Is faithless to his vow; 

And all the love he breathed for me 
Is changed to coldness now ; 

That he will come no more at eve 
To glad me with his smile: 

They ne’er can make my heart believe 
That he could so beguile! 


His words of love I may not tell, 
His looks I could not speak ; 

But O! within my heart they well, 
And burn upon my cheek ! 

His memory which hath ever been 
A fount of purest thought, 

Must oft recall each cherished scene, 
And lesson he has taught. 


If false, I banish for his sake 
My dream of future bliss, 

And every coming hour will take 
Its wretchedness from this. 

Though he should leave me to despair, 
And turn my fond eye dim, 

I’ll bless him in my morning prayer, 
And in my evening hymn! 


MATRIMONY. 


A FEW REFLECTIONS BY A DISAPPOINTED AND INCORRIGIBLE OLD BACHELOR, 


Sucn hath ever been the stupidity of mankind, that they could 
never fully appropriate the experience of their predecessors, and learn 
wisdom from the misfortunes of others; but they must continually 
be traversing the circle of the same follies which have caused the 
wretchedness, and worked the ruin, of generation after generation of 
others before them, and of their contemporaries around them. Thus 
Human Nature is still performing the same antics it performed two 
thousand years ago; flattered by the same antiquated compliments, 
seduced by the same ancient devices, and cherishing the same old- 
fashioned delusions, that have been exposed again and again by the 
poets, philosophers, historians, and divines, of every successive age. 
The world does not grow one whit the wiser as it grows.older; and, 
by the united confession of every constituent part of it, is one of the 
most incorrigible, stupid old fools that was ever heard or read of. 

What is true of the whole, is true of individuals. The boy, despite 
the best lecturing, will not appropriate the wisdom of the old man, 
although he would save a great deal of time by it. On the contrary, 
he must arrive at the same results by the same means; be first curi- 
ous, then positive, then wild, then forcible ; by degrees, temperate ; 
when vice and energy expire together, and he atones for the past 
follies of his own actual career, by the speculative wisdom which he 
doles out without stint for the benefit of others. So it is on this sub- 
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ject of MARRIAGE ; and being so, I do not fear, in all my severity of 
experienced bachelorship, to animadvert upon it to the consolation of 
all well-seasoned, right and tight old-bachelor souls, not doubting 
that however candidly the true state of the case may be exposed, 
there will still be fools enough in the world to maintain the necessary 
succession of the species. 

The old gentleman with whom I have taken rooms, is one who 
claims to belong to the fraternity of old bachelors, but without any 
right or title. I disown and disclaim him. He isa bachelor in exter- 
nal circumstance only, and not at heart; for instead of maintaining 
his position like a soldier, and conducting himself toward the fair 
sex like a gallant, he has a craven spirit, and a sneaking and luxuri- 
ous tendency toward the domestic atmosphere of the kitchen and the 
nursery. I have been unable to cure my friend of his unfortunate 
delusion. It is particularly prevalent and powerful o’ Saturday nights, 
for which period he reserves the miscellaneous mending which the 
wear and tear of this rude world make periodically necessary. On 
these occasions, having taken off his coat, and adjuSted it, with great 
formality, on the two back posts of an old-fashioned chair, (an heir- 
loom attached to the mansion we inhabit,) giving a deep sigh, as he 
brushes a parting stroke on the back, to divest it of what he fancied 
a slight accumulation of dust, but discovers to be a thread-bare din- 
giness, he places his shade over his brows, displays his work upon bis 
Jap, with his ‘ house-wife’ at his side, and prepares for his task. Be- 
fore beginning, however, he gives a side-long glance at the grate, to 
take due and military distance from the fire, deposites his needle 
temporarily in his left hand, and taking the scissors in his right, pre- 
pares to give a proper disposition to his candles, and gently to clip 
their wicks. This is the moment when my mouth always involunta- 
rily opens to receive his soliloquy. Drawing a sigh far deeper than 
that which the trace of Time’s finger on his once very respectable 
coat called forth, he begins : 

‘Oh, how I do wish I had a nice little wife to do these things for 
me !’ 

It moves me, at once; for I compassionate the man, and I can 
never permit his regrets to proceed farther. ‘My dear Mr. C / 
I interpose, ‘if you had a wife, you would have to designate to her 
from time to time what you wished to have done ; and then, perhaps, 
at the very moment you wished to put the garment in requisition, 
you would find it in an unwearable state. ‘Why, my dear,’ you 
would say, ‘this is not mended yet!’ ‘No,’ she would doubtless 
reply, ‘I forgot it.’ ‘ But 1 have reminded you of it, love, three or 
four times.’ ‘ Well, I have bad other things to attend to.’ ‘1 should 
think you might have an eye to these little things for me; it’s but 
very little that I ask.’ ‘ Well, I will tell you what it is, Mr. C 5 
she adds, growing warm, ‘if you married me for nothing else but to 
attend to your old breeches, and mending of shirts, and sewing on 
of buttons, I can tell you what it is, you are very much mistaken: 
you think I have nothing else to take care of but your old clothes. 
You do n't consider how much I have to attend to in ’ And 
here, unable to contain yourself any longer, you would be very apt 
to interrupt her by saying: ‘ Well, my dear, if you wont scold, 1’ll 
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do i it myself. I would rather do any viding than hear you scold.’ And 
so,’ I add, ‘ you see, my dear friend, you would find yourself with 
your clothes to mend, and a wife to provide for, into the bargain. 
Now, Richard,’ pursuing my advantage in a familiar tone, ‘ what 
rational object would you propose to yourself in getting a wife (” 

‘Oh, I should be so happy! I should like her so well!’ 

‘For all the world the plea of a child begging a bauble of its 
parents ! — and ten to one the child gets whipt for his obstinate soli- 
citations, while you, not a whit the less deserving, and without his 
youth for your excuse, escape with impunity.’ 

But to leave our friend: I admit, that if all were perfect, perhaps 
the most intimately social union we could form, would be the most 
happy ; but, with the ordinary amount of human infirmity about us, 
it seems much better to ‘ let well enough alone,’ and the part of true 
practical wisdom, to prefer the known inconveniences of our present 
condition, which we fully appreciate, yet find very tolerable, to the 
uncertain annoyances of a domestic revolution. To some, I can well 
imagine the married state to be desirable. To an old bachelor, with 
money, but without friends, for example: he may as well purchase 
friends in this way as any other; and if perchance, as is quite likely, 
he marries a poor girl, instead of one he may obtain a dozen very 
eager and sociable friends by the bargain. Indeed, a young man, 
with a fortune that satisfies his wishes, may a great deal better marry 
than not. He must have some annoyances, imaginary or real. Of 
the two, I should decidedly prefer the latter; and of the latter, per- 
haps as agreeable a one as any is — a wife. 

But how inconsiderately are unions of this kind usually formed! 
Not one of the qualities which fit the parties for it, are the deter- 
mining motives to the contract. A wife’s beauty, which i is the chief 
attraction before marriage, like handsome furniture, becomes com- 
mon by habit: her drawing-room accomplishments are without their 
use in the domestic apartments; her wit finds no subject but our- 
selves, or ours, when it becomes downright satire: her music has 
answered its end, aud reposes in the piano-case from its labors. 
These are what won us. A mild temper is not always found behind 
the mist with which our imagination has inyested the objects of our 
passions. It is learned for the first time, after marriage, but rarely 
learned, even then, that, whatever may have been the best means of 
getting a husband, a good dinner, and a neat, comfortable apartment, 
are the beast means of keeping him: that a cleverness at house- 
wifery has infinitely more value than the most brilliant execution of 
a whole opera of Rossini, and that a thrifty hand is much better than 
a bright eye, ‘to make the pot boil.’ In other words, the difference 
between a useful article of household furniture, and a merely parlor 
ornament, becomes very clearly discernible, but in a manner not 
very conducive to our comfort or satisfaction. 

To form an alliance in business, no consideration can be too care- 
ful, no decision too protracted. Honesty, disposition, ability to 
discharge the partnership duties, cannot be too rigidly sought for by 
the calmest and most dispassionate observation, and the most diligent 
inquiry. This is a business copartnership; the parties meet but on a 
few points, for the transaction — like clerk and principal, or two inde- 
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pendent citizens — of mere business affairs, with mutual intelligence 
and skill. It may last, when formed, for one or two years. In the 
affair of marriage, when the two parties are to be amalgamated into 
one, their situations in society, and the most essential part of their en- 
joyments for life, are dependant upon its propriety. How brief, often- 
times, the interviews, how slight the means of information, or ac- 
quaintance! A few bright smiles, a few confidential glances, a few 
witty speeches; no part of the ordeal tending to give a calm, dispas- 
sionate observer the slightest foundation for a judgment ; and thetwo 
parties are one! ‘They descend from the heaven of their imagina- 
tions, and fall to this earth destined for the repentance of mortals. 

Of course, with love, that makes such fools of us, and all our 
boasted powers of discernment, [keep no terms. It is, to my mind, 
a mere disease of the imagination; andif I had the nursing of it, I 
should certainly treat it as 1 would any other inflammatory distem- 
per. Blood-letting, spare diet, sudorifics, are, depend upon it, all- 
potent in this business. If any desperate lover doubt it, let him try 
my remedies ; if he fail, he must be cracked indeéd. Yet 1 do not 
by any means intend to deny that the lover is himself (so Nature has 
benevolently provided,) resolutely intent on what is, after all, the 
very best cure for his passion — possession ; for, let him once marry, 
and if he be not shortly cured, his disease would baffle Galen and Hip- 
pocrates — nay, old A‘sculapius himself. He has it in his power, with 
this recipe, to exchange at any time the pains of the heart for those 
of the head; and if not wholly to eradicate, at least very effectually 
to shift the seat of the disease. 


THE FORSAKEN: A FRAGMENT. 


One evening, sooner than her wont, she sought 
Her solitary chamber. There she sate 

Beside the open window, where the rose, _ 

With jessamine linked, and woodbine, twined 
Around the casement. The night breeze came 
Freshly and sweetly through the leafy blinds, 
And kissed her burning cheek and faded lip. 

She slumbered — but not long: the evening wind 
Shook from the boughs that through the casement crept 
A shower of rose-leaves: on her ivory neck 

They fell, and waked her from her sleep; and then 
She raised her head, and saw urs portrait lie 
Beside her: she pressed it to her fevered lips, 

And slept again. 


Next morning she was dead! 
The sunlight streaming through the tremulous leaves 
Fell on her neck in quivering light and shade: 
Her face was pillowed on her fair white arms, 
That rested by the lattice: her dark hair, 
Stirred by the morning breeze, was all that moved. 
They called her by her name — she answered not! 
They raised her head — and then they saw her face 
Was deadly pale and chill ! — her wee 
Were pressed against the portrait : she had died 
Embracing it! 


VOL. XVI. 52 
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THE BLACK BARON. 


‘Anp there ben in that contree ful manye tradiciounes of thinges passed out of long 


tyme fro mennes syght and fro hir myndes, which soudenlye cometh agen with won- 


erfulle tokene : and this is ful gret marveylle.’ Sm Jonn Maunpavuse. 


In a certain province of Germany, north of the Mayn, there for- 
merly dwelt a scion of the house of Osnabruck, known. by his serfs 
and vassals as the Black Baron; a name probably derived from the 
dark character of their feudal lord, and certainly one which had more 
meaning than his true title, Baron Von Gliffen. 

Some of the old traditions concerning the pedigree of the Baron 
are still extant; and though all of them concur in making him the 
offspring of the most beautiful woman conceivable, few seem inclined 
to allow hima father. Such miraculous occurrences as spontaneous 
production were too common in those times to excite particular at- 
tention: tradition is fraught with instances of the kind ; and all will 
admit, from the following account of his life and character, that Baron 
Von Gliffen was as substantial flesh and blood as if he had a dozen 
fathers. 

Throughout Germany there was neither lord nor plebeian could 
cope with the Baron in drinking hock or Heidenmaur, smoking, eat- 
ing, or in any thing requiring extraordinary alimentary prowess. 
Among the most distinguished of his table-cronies, were Baron 
Schwartenberg, a miracle at despatching roast beef and tossing hock ; 
Herr Von Twitter, a prodigy ; Corporal Thwack, a sort of hyena ; 
Hyman Der Vheiber, a bottomless pit; Snyder Hans-Globbin, an 
elastic rum pipe ; Herr Cartouchen, amammoth sponge ; but it was 
sagely hinted that Baron Von Gliffen was someway akin to the Great 
Receptacle, or Ditch of Mundus, into which the Romans used to 
throw a little of every thing, not forgetting the necessaries of life. 

In his less serious occupations, the Baron was equally famous. 
None could hunt with greater success; none could bring to battle a 
nobler array of followers; and none needed partisans more than 
the Black Baron, for his feuds were universal; his person the ter- 
ror of the weak, and the scorn of the strong; nor was it in those 
times considered disgraceful to make depredations on neighboring 
barons, to kill their cattle, maltreat their vrouws, and occasionally 
carry off their daughters and take them to wife, in default of a suit- 
able ransom. 

In a predatory excursion of this kind, Baron Von Gliffen vanquished 
the furces of one Weldimar, a nobleman of high degree ; and with 
his followers, entered the castle of the conquered, to take possession 
of the booty. Whetber rumor had bruited abroad something con- 
eerning a certain jewel belonging to the Baron Weldimar, or 
whether led by instinct, it matters little; but while his followers 
were ransacking every other valuable about the castle, Baron Von 
Gliffen had found his way to the chamber in which the treasure was 
concealed, and was paying his devoirs to Cristella, the jewel itself, 
the diamond of beauty! Cristella refused to fly; the Baron per- 
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sisted, prayed, threatened — carried her off! Asa matter of cour- 
tesy, he demanded an immense ransom for her release. Weldimar 
was unable to pay; the Baron protested he would not ‘bate a jot ; 
Weldimar swore his whole estates, castle and all, would not make up 
the amount; and Cristella became the wife of Baron Von Gliffen. 

By this union there sprang an heir to the Osnabruck barony, whom 
they christened Von Redder, a name contracted from Red-Hair ; the 
most prominent peculiarity about the child. This flaming omen pre- 
sented fine work for the astrologers, necromancers, and others versed 
in occult sciences. Herr Twaddle, the greatest metaphysician and 
most famous necromancer in Germany, being present at the birth of 
Von Redder, took the child in his arms, described divers hierogly- 
phics in the air, muttered incantations to the dark spirits, and pro- 
nounced with becoming gravity the doom of his subject. Much 
good was skilfully mixed with the evil: but on the whole the young 
prodigy was certainly born for deeds of blood, as was evident from 
the sanguinary color of his hair. Der Fuddle, another sage in ne- 
cromancy, was called upon to predict the fortunes and misfortunes 
of the heir. This miracle of profundity commenced exactly opposite 
to his compeer. He took the child by the heels, and swore, from 
the lines on the soles of the feet, that nothing was more certain 
than eternal happiness to the successor of Baron- Von Gliffen; a pre- 
diction ill-naturedly accounted for by Herr Twaddle, whose prognos- 
tications of evil were scantily paid fur, and abundantly doubted. A 
host of others, deeply skilled in these matters, predicted divers des- 
tinies, according to the quality of gold upon which their efforts were 
based ; those who obtained nothing, of course read ominous things 
in the stars ; and those who received kicks and cuffs, produced incon- 
testable evidence that the heir was designed for eternal perdition. 

Dark and incontinent as was the characterof Baron Von Gliffen, 
his own bade fair, from the cradle upward, to excel him in blackness 
of heart, thirst for distinction in crime, and in all the wild and reck- 
less exploits of a monster in the age of barbarism: so that when Von 
Redder had attained his twentieth year, he was as finished a vagabond 
as his father could wish. Highway depredations were his favorite 
-amusements ; feuds and bloodshed his delight; heresy, rape, and 
schism, things to boast of, and laugh at; midnight carousals his gen- 
tler occupations; and open depravity his characteristic trait. This 
prodigal course of life caused repeated demands on the purse of the 
old Baron, whose own extravagance had nearly drained it. The 
hopeful son would take no refusal. The Baron stormed, the heir 
repeated his demands. Baron Von Gliffen sternly refused to sup- 
port his extravagance; and for several years this sortof wrangling 
and contention between them was the topic of the country. Cristella, 
under the brutal treatment of Von Gliffen,and the unnatural and 
depraved conduct of her son, pined away, till death released her from 
their influence. Indifferent as the Baron was, during her life, he 
deeply felt this stroke ; and to drown remorse, doubled his potions, 
and hunted more than ever. The chase, to be sure, was merely a 
softened name for predatory excursions and highway robberies; but 
where custom and the laws of the land countenanced the term, it 
mattered little about the meaning. 
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In one of these peregrinations, Baron Von Gliffen, accompanied by 
his band of stout henchmen, made a descent upon the Castle of Sto- 
kenborg, then the strong-hold of a nobleman renowned for his wealth 
and prowess. The defender of gold made a gallant resistance: the 
Baron, at the head of a chosen corps, rushed onward; a terrible bat- 
tle ensued : fortune seemed to declare at one moment in favor of the 
besieged, at another of the besiegers ; when at length the Baron was 
driven back, and the lord of Stokenberg shouted victory. While this 
cry still rang in the air, a gigantic follower of the Baron, named 
Melifleur, made a sudden and desperate rally; one and all the be- 
siegers rushed to battle; and overpowered by skill and force, the 
noble foe yielded to the conquerors, whose armor, shattered in strife, 
dripped with the blood of the slain. This victory was gained by the 
ferocious valor of Melifleur, who, less blood-thirsty than avaricious, 
claimed the greater part of the booty. Enraged at his insolence, the 
Baron struck him in the face: Melifleur, writhing with pain and 
rage, swore he would have asure and terrible revenge. 

Two months passed away, and Baron Von Gliffen suddenly dis- 
appeared. As it was doubted by none that he had been murdered, 
or slain in single combat by the giant henchman, the strictest search 
was made for his body, but without success. No clue could be dis- 
covered to its mysterious disappearance. None was more active in 
the search, and no one more grievously shocked at the death of the 
Baron, than Von Redder, to whom the estates and title of the deceased 
passed without a murmur. Melifleur underwenta rigorous examina- 
tion. His threats in the presence of the Baron’s henchmen, his con- 
fusion and perturbation at the charge, and the evidence of certain 
witnesses adduced by the young Baron, convicted him to the satisfac- 
tion of all; and without farther ceremony, he was swung up on one 
of the castle turrets, where his bones bleached and rattled for many 


a day, as a warning to the evil-minded in the service of the living 
Baron. 


Twenty years had been measured from the lawless and criminal 
career of the heir of Osnabruck, and the death of the Black Baron 
ceased to be thought of, and even remembered, by many who had 
acted conspicuous parts in the search and trial. Preparations for an 
evening of joy and festivity going on in the castle, evinced that the 
occasion was one of unusual i importance, since the gloomy Von Redder 
seldom indulged inany thing so congenial tothe taste of his dependants. 
In fact, the Baron had wooed and won the most beautiful heiress in 
the province, and this festival was in honor of his marriage. How- 
ever limited was the number of his sincere friends, he had many 
who were no wise backward in proffering their company and services 
on occasions of this sort ; and the castle was soon crowded with noble 
rakes, prodigal sons, ruined barons, ladies of high fame, though not 
inaccessible virtue, and dependants of every description, from self- 
styled relatives to henchmen and vassals. In due time the guests 
were ushered into the largest hall in the castle, in which a banquet- 
table extended from end to end. At the head presided Baron Von 
Redder, beside the most exquisite bride imaginable, and ranged in 
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due order, according to their various rank and degree, sat the merry 
company. 

Immense dishes of lamb, beef, fatted sheep, and other savory solids, 
disappeared with miraculous celerity ; and these seemed but to whet 
the appetites of those who did such wonderful execution. At length 
came the wines, to the great satisfaction of others inclined to prowess 
in toping. The rejoicings were great; the noise and revelry loud. 
Even the gloomy Von Redder became facetious; he laughed for 
effect, and uttered some execrable jokes, which of course received 
universal applause. The fair bride was pensive and happy ; for she 
knew little of the character of her lord, and that little was of his better 
traits. He was now in the prime of life: his person, though some- 
what ruffianly, was fine and commanding ; his eye keen for conquest ; 
his smile affable ; his countenance manly; his bravery undoubted ; 
and such qualifications were sufficient, in the days of chivalry and 
romance, to make up for many deficiencies in the moral department. 
Inthe fulness of his heart, the Baron pledged his bride, who responded 
to the toast with admirable grace. ‘The conversation then turned on 
the excellence of the wine. 

‘To me,’ said the Baron, ‘ it has a peculiar richness in the flavor : 
how dost thou like it, fair Ismeena ?’ 

‘O, ’tis admirable ! — so sparkling and pungent !’ 

‘No doubt, my lady, it has many virtues,’ chimed in the old senes- 
chal; ‘for, according to the best of my recollection, it is this night 
twenty years old.’ 

‘ How ! — whence came it!’ demanded Von Gliffen. 

‘ From the black hogshead !’ replied the seneschal. 

‘ Damnation !’ cried the Baron, starting from his seat. 

‘ Yes, my lord; but you turn pale — you tremble — you are ill |’ 

‘Merciful God! what have I done! Nay, I meant nothing. - - - I 
had a slight pain. - - - It is all over.’ 

The guests turned pale, and stared. The bride sickened at the 
thoughts that whirled through her brain; and all became convinced 
that there was a mystery in the words of the Baron. His brow grew 
dark as the storm-cloud; his lips quivered; his cheeks blanched to 
an ashy hue; aud he darted a suspicious eye on the guests. Ina loud 
and angry voice he demanded, ‘ What means this confusion !’ None 
dared to answer; the haughty Von Redder sat down, and mysterious 
whispers, and shakes of the head, were all they thought proper to 
display. Annoyed and alarmed at the general commotion, the Baron 
darted a scowl at the seneschal, and left the room. The ancient 
retainer quickly acquired the use of his tongue, and entranced the 
company, in spite of the silent threat of the Baron, with an ominous 
account of the dark and bloody end of Baron Von Gliffen. 

‘ Twenty years ago, continued the venerable seneschal, ‘a hench- 
man of the Black Baron was hanged for this mysterious murder. I 
had my own suspicions concerning the matter; but as they were 
without any certain foundation, I kept them to myself. Immediately 
after the disappearance of the unfortunate man, the heir, our present 
Baron, brought me to the wine-vault, where snugly stored was a stock 
of wine, in which Bacchus himself might rejoice, for you must 
know the deceased baron was a reputed toper; and assuming a 
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countenance so dark and lowering that 1 shall never forget it, he 
pointed to a black hogshead, in a remote corner of the vault, and said : 
‘As you value your life, never draw from that hogshead |’ This cau- 
tion had a great impression on my mind, but | knew too well the 
determined character of the Baron, to incur any penalty by my curi- 
osity; and I never touched the forbidden wine until this day. I 
found myself growing old; I knew my thread of life would soon be 
severed; and this, together with the harassing thought that I was 
accessary to some mysterious crime, induced me to try an experiment, 
which would either be my ruin or my salvation. I drew the wine, 
and managed to place it before the Baron, my master. The effect 
you have all seen. I solemnly believe there is a doubly-dark deed 
in the affair; and as men and Christians, I beseech you to follow 
me !’ 

Many of the guests shrank back at the proposal; but others, more 
courageous, followed the seneschal, who led the way through pas- 
sages and dark chambers, to a flight of stairs, leading to the wine- 
vault. Having procured a torch, they descended the dim and gloomy 
recess. The walls were black, and covered with slime and moss ; 
the air dank and chilly ; and the hollow sounds of the vaults caused 
the stoutest hearts to quail. Passing on through several subterranean 
chambers, the seneschal led the way toa capacious cell, stored to the 
ceiling with casks and tuns of wine. In the gloomiest corner stood 
a black hogshead, exactly as he had described. Beside it lay an axe, 
with which, after infinite labor, the hogshead was broken open. 

A cry of horror burst from the group. In the bloody wine lay the 
remains of the Black Baron! His scull was shattered, his limbs 
frightfully mutilated, his body stabbed and gashed in several places, 
and the whole bearing evidence of a horrible death. A groan was 
heard among the by-standers : it was the voice of Baron Von Redder, 
the bridegroom and the parricide. 

‘Monster!’ cried the guests, ‘ you have foully wronged the hench- 
man! You are the murderer. You have shed, you have drunk, your 

Sather’ s blood !” 

The man of guilt staggered back, stupified with horror. 

‘Seize him !’ shouted the seneschal; ‘seize him!’ 

Baron Von Redder was secured. The avengers bore him to the 
top of the castle, where still swung the mouldering skeleton of the 
henchman. Inthe summary manner of the time, he was bound to the 
skeleton, and cast over the turret; and to and fro swung the dying 
and the dead. The wind whistled mournfully against the chains; 
the clouds seemed to gather at the moment; and ere the executioner 
had left the walls, a raven was tearing the flesh from the dead Baron 
of Osnabruck. 


Many a dark legend is still extant, relative to the fate of the bride. 
The favorite one is to this effect: when the Baron retired from the 
banquet, she also left the room, and sought the solitude of her cham- 
ber. Night closed in. Weeping and sad, she flung herself on a 
couch, where sleep soon relieved her of her terrors. At midnight 
a rustling noise and a clanking of chains awoke her. With a cry of 
horror, she started from the couch. Before her stood the Baron, his 
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face blanched and gory, his eyes sunk, his step uneven, and his person 
wasted toa shadow. In a voice too sephulcral and unearthly for life, 
he demanded a fulfilment of the marriage rites. The bride, horror- 
stricken, endeavored to elude his clammy grasp: a curse and a shriek 
rang throughout the castle ; and when morning dawned, the retainers 
beheld, still swinging by the skeleton henchman, the corse of the 
Baron ; and repairing to the bridal chamber, a sight equally horrible 


met their eyes. On the floor lay the widowed bride, weltering in 
blood ; full soon to be a thing 


‘Where cold Oblivion, ’mid the ruins laid, 
Folds his dark wing beneath the ivy shade.’ 


T H E WHITE 23 B. 


- 


BY H. R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


Or venison GotpsmiTH may wittily sing — 

A very fine haunch is a very fine thing; 

And Burss, in his tuneful and exquisite way, 

The charms of asmoking Scotch haggis display ; 

But ’tis often much harder to eat than descant, 

And a poet may praise, what a poet may want : 

Less doubt there shall be ’twixt my muse and my dish, 
While her power I invoke in the praise of Wu1re-F isn. 


All friends to good living, by turene and dish, 

Concur in exalting this prince of a fish ; 

So fine in a platter, so tempting a fry, 

So rich on a gridiron, so sweet in a pie, 

That even betore it the salmon must fail, 

And that mighty bonne-bouche of the land, beaver’s-tail. 


This fish is a subject so dainty and white, 

To show in a lecture, to eat, or to write, 

That equal’s my joy: I declare, on my life, 

To raise up my voice, or to raise up my knife, 
*T is a morsel alike for the gourmandor faster ; 
White, white as a tablet of pure alabaster ! 

Its beauty or flavor no person can doubt, 

When seen in the waters, or tasted without; 
And all the dispute that opinion e’er makes 

Of this king of lake fishes, this ‘ deer of the lakes,’* 
Regards not its choiceness, to ponder or sup, 
But the best mode of dressing and serving it up. 


Here rises a point, where good livers may differ, 

As tastes become fixed, or opinions are stiffer ; 

Some men prefer roasted — some doat on a fry, 

Or extol the sweet gofit of a ‘ poisson-blanc’ pie ; 

The nice ‘ petit pate’ this palate excites, 

While that, ona boiled dish and ‘bouilon’ delights ; 
Some smoked and some salted, some fresh and some dried, 
Prefer to all fish in our waters beside; 

And ’tis thought the main question, if epicures look, 
Respects not the method, so much as the cook : 


* A translation of AD-pIK-KEEM-MAIG, the Indian name for this fish. 
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For, like some moral dishes, that furnish a zest, 
Whate’er’s best served up, is still thought the best. 


There are in gastronomy sages who think 

*T is not only the prime of good victuals, but drink ; 
That all sauces spoil it, the richer the quicker, 
And make it insipid, except its own liquor; 

These roll in a wild epigastric mirage, 

Preferring the dish 2 la mode de sauvage ; 

By which it quells hunger and thirstiness both — 
First eating the fish, and then drinking the broth : 
We leave this unsettled, for palates or pens, 

Who glean out of hundreds their critical tens, 
While drawn to the board, where full many a dish 
Is slighted, to taste this American fish. 


The planter who whirls through the region by steam, 
The Créole who sings as he lashes his team, 

The merchant, the lawyer, the cit and the beau, 

The proud and gustative, the poor and the low, 

The gay habitant, the inquisitive tourist, 

The chemic physician, the dinner-crossed jurist, 

And even the ladies, the pride of the grove, 

Unite to extol it, and eat to approve: 

And oft the sweet morsel up-poised on the knife, 
Excites a bland smile from the blooming young wife ; 
Nor dreams she a sea-fish one moment compares, 
But is thinking the while not of fish but of heirs. 


To these, it is often a casual sweet, 

To dine by appointment, or taste as a treat ; 

Not so, or in mental or physical joy, 

Comes the sight of that fish to the ‘courier du bois;’ 
That wild troubadour and his joy-loving crew, 

Who sings as he paddles his birchen canoe, 

And thinks all the hardships that fall to his lot, 

Are richly made up at the platter and pot, 

To him, there ’s a charm neither feeble nor vague 

In the mighty repast of the ‘grande Ticameg ;’* 
And oft, as he starves amid Canada snows, 

And dry leather lichens, and ‘bouton de rose,’ 

He cheers up his spirits to think he shall still 

On ‘ poisson-blanc bouillon’ once more have his fill ! 
‘Oh choice of all fishes!’ he sings as he goes, 

‘Thou art sweeter to me than the Normandy rose, | 
And ‘the venison that’s stol’n from the park of the king, 
Is never, by half, so delicious a thing ! 


The muse might appeal to the science of books, 
To picture its ichth yological looks ; 

Show what is its family likeness, or odds, 
Compared with its cousins, the salmons and cods; 
Tell where it approximates, point where it fails, 
By counting its fins, or dissecting the scales ; 

Or prove by plain reasons, (such proofs can be had,) 
’*T is not ‘toothless salmon,’ but rather lake shad. 
Here too might a fancy to descant inclined, 
Contemplate the lore that pertains to the kind, 
And bring up the red man, in fanciful strains, 

To prove its creation from feminine brains,t 

Or, point out its habits, migrations, and changes, 
The mode of its capture, its circles and ranges : 
But let me forbear —’t is the fault of a song, 

A tale, or a book, if too learned or too long. 
Thusends my discussion: more would ye, I pray 
Ask Mitchell or Harlan, Goldfish, or Cuvier. 





* French orthography for the Indian name of this fish. t+ Vide ‘ Indian Tales and Legends.’ 
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THE ROMANCE OF WESTERN HISTORY. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BORDER TALES.’ 





THE WAR-BELT. 


In the year 1786, there stood upon the margin of the Ohio, near 
the mouth of the Miami, a small fortress, over which waved the flag 
of the United States. The banner was that of a confederacy which 
had just emerged from a successful struggle with one of the most 
powerful nations of the world, and over which the illustrious Wasn- 
INGTON presided as Chief Magistrate. Inthe eye of a military engi- 
neer, the fort would not have deserved that name, as it was a tempo- 
rary structure, intended only to protect its small garrison against a 
sudden attack by an Indian force. It was composed of a series of 
log houses, opening upon an interior area, while the outer sides, 
closely connected, formed a quadrangular rampart, without apertures, 
except a single entrance, and a few loop-holes from which to discharge 
fire-arms. The whole presented the appearance of a single edifice, 
receiving light from the centre, and forming barracks for the garrison, 
a3 well as breast-works against the foe. The forest was cleared away 
for some hundreds of yards around, leaving an open vista, which 
extended to the water’s edge; and a few acres inclosed in a rude 
fence, and planted with corn and vegetables, for the use of the sol- 
diers, exhibited the first attempt at agriculture in that wild and beau- 
tiful region. 

It will be recollected, that when the shores of the Ohio were first 
explored by the adventurous pioneers, no villages were found upon 
them ; not a solitary lodge was seen along its secluded waters. The 
numerous and warlike tribes, whose battle-cry was often heard on 
the frontier, inhabited the tributary branches of the Ohio, leaving the 
immediate shores of that river an untenanted wilderness, rich in the 
glorious productions of nature, and animated only by the brute and 
the wild bird, by the lurking hunter and the stealthy war party. It 
seemed as if man had been expelled from this blooming paradise, 
and only invaded its flowery precincts at intervals, to war upon his 
fellow-man, or to ravage the pastures of the deer and the buffalo. 
Historians are not agreed as to the reasons of this curious arrange- 
ment; but we suppose that the Manito of the Red man had reserved 
this loveliest of valleys to be the happy hunting-ground of the blessed, 
and that though living forms were seldom seen within it, the spirits 
of warriors lingered here, to mourn the destiny.of their race, and 
curse the coming of the white man. 

A few adventurous pioneers from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
North-Carolina, had crossed the Alleghanies, and settled at different 
places, far distant from each other; but these also were inland as 
respected the great river; the.civilized man avoiding its dangerous 
shores on the one side, from an instinct similar to that which induced 
the Indian to shun a residence upon them on the other. 

All the tribes inhabiting the country north of the Ohio, were at that 
time hostile to the American people, and beheld with great jealousy 
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these migrations into the west, that indicated an intention to plant a 
civilized population on this side of the mountains. The agents also 
of a foreign power, which saw with dissatisfaction the growing pros- 
perity of the United States, deemed this a favorable moment to unite 

the savage tribes against our young republic, and they were accor- 
dingly instructed to address such arguments to the chiefs as would 

be likely to effect that object. Councils were accordingly held, at 
which inflammatory speeches were made, and arms and trinkets dis- 
tributed by those unprincipled emissaries. In consequence of these 
efforts, the hostile feelings of the savages, already sufficiently bitter, 
became greatly excited ; and at the period of which we write, a war 
with the combined forces of the north-western tribes seemed inevi- 
table. . 

The policy of the American government was pacific. They did 
not aim at conquest. They desired to extend to the savages within 
their borders the same justice by which their foreign relations were 
intended to be governed. Difficult as this proposition might seem, 
it was not deemed impracticable. That the enterprising and intelli- 
gent population of the United States would spread out from the sea- 
board over the wilderness; that the savage must retire before the 
civilized man; that the desert must be reclaimed from a state of 
nature, and be subjected to the hand of art, were propositions too 
evident to be concealed or denied. Had the government been dis- 
posed to perpetuate the reign of barbarism over the fairest portion 
of our country, it could not have enforced its decree for a purpose so 
inconsistent with the interests of the people, and the spirit of the 
age. But it never was intended that the Indian should be driven 
from his hunting grounds by violence ; and while a necessity, strong 
as the law of nature, decreed the expulsion of the mere hunter, and 
gave dominion to art, industry, and religion, it was always proposed 
that the savage should be removed by negotiation, and a just price 
given for the relinquishment of his possessory title. 

Had these counsels prevailed, humanity would have been spared 
the anguish and humiliation of blushing for acts of deception, and 
weeping over scenes of bloodshed. They did not prevail: the mag- 
nanimous policy of the government remained unaltered ; but many 
individuals have committed deep wrongs against the savage, while 
the latter, misled to their ruin by foreign interference, spurned at the 
offers of conciliation, the acceptance of which would have insured to 
them the strong protection of the nation. 

Such was the posture of affairs, when the little fortress alluded to 
was established, at the outlet of the fertile valley of the Miami, and 
near the track by which the war parties approached the Ohio, in their 
incursions into Kentucky. The position was also that selected by 
Judge Symmes and others, the purchasers from Congress of a large 
tract of country, as the site of a future city ; though a trivial acci- 

dent afterward changed the locality, and placed the Queen City of 
the West at a point twenty miles farther up the Ohio. The fort was 
garrisoned by a small party of soldiers, commanded by a captain, 
who was almost as much insulated from the rest of the world as 
Alexander Selkirk in the island of Juan Fernandez. 
At this sequestered spot, a treaty was to be held by commissioners 
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appointed by the President, with the Shawanoes, a migratory and 
gallant nation, which had fought from South Carolina to Pennsylva- 
nia, along the whole line of the western frontier, and whose eventful 
history, unless it has been lately collected by an ingenious writer who 
is about to publish a life of Tecumthe, remains to be written. It is 
enough to say of them here, that no western tribe has produced so 
many distinguished individuals, or carried on so constant a series of 
daring enterprises. 

For several days previous to that appointed for holding the council, 
parties of Indian warriors were seen arriving, and erecting their 
temporary lodges at a short distance from the fort. An unwonted 
bustle disturbed the silence which usually reigned at this retired spot. 
Groups of savages, surrounding their camp-fires, passed the hours in 
conversation and in feasting; the tramp of horses and the barking 
of dogs were heard in every direction. The number of Indians 
assembled was much greater than was necessary, or was expected ; 
and their disposition seemed to be any thing but pacific. Irritated 
by recent events, and puffed up by delusive promises of support, they 
wore au offended and an insolent air. Their glances were vindic- 
tive, and their thirst for vengeance scarcely concealed. No one ac- 
quainted with the savage character could doubt their intentions, or 
hesitate fora moment to believe that they only waited to ripen their 
plan of treachery, and at a moment which should be most favorable 
to their purpose, to butcher every white man in their power. 

The situation of the garrison was very precarious. The fort was 
a slight work, which might be readily set on fire, and the number of 
Americans was too small to afford the slightest chance of success in 
open fight against the numerous force of the Shawanoes. The only 
hope for safety was in keeping them at a distance ; but this was incon- 
sistent with the purpose of meeting them in council, to treat for 
peace. 

Both parties held separate councils on the day previous to that 
appointed for the treaty. That of the Indians was declamatory and 
boisterous. The caution with which they usually feel their way, and 
the secrecy that attends all their measures, seem to have been aban- 
doned. They had probably decided on their course, and deeming their 
enemy too weak to oppose any serious opposition, were declaiming 
upon their wrongs, for the purpose of lashing each other into that 
state of fury which would give relish for the horrid banquet at hand, 
by whetting the appetite for blood. The American commissioners 
saw with gloomy forebodings these inauspicious movements, and 
hesitated as to the proper course to be pursued. To treat with 
savages thus numerically superior, bent on treachery, and intoxicated 
with an expected triumph, seemed to be madness. To meet them in 
council, would be to place themselves at the mercy of ruthless barba- 
rians, whose system of warfare justified and inculcated every species 
of stratagem, however disingenuous. ‘To close the gate of the for- 
tress, and break up the negociation, would be at the same time a 
declaration of war, and an acknowledgment of weakness, which 
would produce immediate hostilities. In either case, this little band of 
Americans stood alone, dependent on their own courage and sagacity 
only, and cut off from all hope of support. They were far beyond 
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the reach of communication with any American post or settlement. 
Under these circumstances, it was proposed to postpone the treaty, 
upon some plausible pretence, and to endeavor to amuse the Indians, 
while the utmost diligence should be used in preparing the fort fora 
siege : and in this opinion all concurred, save one; and happily, 
that one was a master spirit, the Promethean fire of whose genius 
seldom failed to kindle up in other bosoms the courage that glowed 
in his own. That man was Colonel Georce Rocers CLARKE. 

Clarke was a Virginian, of high spirit, and of consummate skill as a 
military leader. A series of daring exploits, evincing a brilliant 
genius in their conception, executed with accuracy and energy, and 
terminating in successful results, had placed his name in the first class 
of our revolutionary heroes. It was said of him, by one who had 
followed him in battle, ‘ He was the bravest man I ever knew; his 
courage was governed by a wisdom that bore him through whatever 
he undertook, in security and triumph ; and one could only see after 
the event, that it partook not of rashness nor presumption, although 
it bore that appearance.’ The truth was, that this remarkable man, 
to the gallant spirit that belonged to him as a native of Virginia, added 
a knowledge of human nature, that enabled him to read and control 
the minds around him, and a promptness and energy of purpose, that 
no ordinary obstacle could obstruct. 

Whatever might have been the real opinion of Colonel Clarke on 
this occasion, he treated the idea of danger with ridicule, and insisted 
calmly, cheerfully, even playfully, and in a way that disarmed all op- 
position from his colleagues, that the negotiation should go forward. 

An apartment in the fort was prepared as a council-room, and at 
the appointed hour the doors were thrown open. At the head of the 
table sat Clarke, a soldier-like and majestic man, whose complexion, 
eyes, and hair, all indicated a sanguine and mercurial temperament. 
The brow was high and capacious, the features were prominent and 
manly; and the expression, which was keen, reflective, and ordina- 
rily cheerful and agreeable, was now grave, almost to sternness. 

The Indians, being a military people, have a deep respect for mar- 
tial virtue. To other estimable or shining qualities they turn a care- 
less eye, or pay at best but a passing tribute, while they bow in 
profound veneration before a successful warrior. The name of 
Clarke was familiar to them : several brilliant expeditions into their 
country had spread the terror of his arms throughout their villages, 
and carried the fame of his exploits to every council-fire in the 
West. Their high appréciation of his character was exemplified in 
a striking as well as an amusing manner, on another occasion, when 
a council was held with several tribes. The celebrated Delaware 
chief, Buckingahelas, on entering the council-room, without noticing 
any other person, walked up to Clarke, and as he shook hands cor- 
dially with him, exclaimed, ‘It is a happy day when two such men 
as Colonel Clarke and Buckingahelas meet together !’ 

Such was the remarkable man who now presided at the council 
table. On his right hand sat Colonel Richard Butler, a brave officer 
of the revolution, who soon after fell, with the rank of brigadier-ge- 
neral, in the disastrous campaign of Saint Clair. On the other side 
was Samuel H. Parsons, a lawyer from New-England, who after- 
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ward became a judge in the north-western territory. At the same 
table sat the secretaries, while the interpreters, several officers, and 
a few soldiers, stood around. 

An Indian council is usually one of the most imposing spectacles 
in savage life. tis one of the few occasions in which the warrior 
exercises his right of suffrage, his influence, and his talents, in a civil 
capacity, and the meeting is conducted with all the gravity, and all 
the ceremonious ostentation, with which it is possible to invest it. 
The matter to be considered, as well as all the details, are well di- 
gested before hand, so that the utmost decorum shall prevail, and 
the decision be unanimous. The chiefs and sages—the leaders and 
orators — occupy the most conspicuous seats: behind them are ar- 
ranged the younger braves, and still farther in the rear appear the 
women and youth, as spectators. All are equally attentive. A dead 
silence reigns throughout the assemblage. The great pipe, gaudily 
adorned with paint and feathers, is lighted, and passed from mouth to 
mouth, commencing with the chief highest in rank, and proceeding 
by regular gradation to the inferior order of braves. If two or more 
nations be represented, the pipe is passed from one party to the 
other, and salutations are courteously exchanged, before the business 
of the council is opened by the respective speakers. Whatever jea- 
lousy or party spirit may exist in the tribe, it is carefully excluded 
from this dignified assemblage, whose orderly conduct, and close at- 
tention to the proper subject before them, might be imitated with 
profit by some of the most enlightened bodies in christendom. 

It was an alarming evidence of the temper now prevailing among, 
them, and of the brooding storm that filled their minds, that no pro- 
priety of demeanor marked the entrance of the savages into the 
couucil-room. The usual formalities were forgotten, or purposely 
dispensed with, and an insulting levity substituted in their place. 
The chiefs and braves stalked in, with an appearance of light regard, 
and seated themselves promiscuously on the floor, in front of the 
commissioners. An air of insolence marked all their movements, 
aud showed an intention to dictate terms, or to fix a quarrel upon the 
Americans. 

A dread silence rested over the group: it was the silence of dread, 
distrust, and watchfulness — notthat of respect. The eyes of the savage 
band gloated upon the banquet of blood that seemed already spread 
out before them; the pillage of the fort, and the bleeding scalps of 
the Americans, were almost within their grasp; while that gallant 
little band saw the portentous nature of the crisis, and stood ready 
to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 

The commissioners, without noticing the disorderly conduct of the 
other party, or appearing to have discovered their meditated trea- 
chery, opened the council in due form. They lighted the peace-pipe, 
and after drawing a few whiffs, passed it to the chiefs, who received 
it. Colonel Clarke then arose, to explain the purpose for which the 
treaty was ordered. With an unembarrassed air, with the tone of 
one accustomed to command, and the easy assurance of perfect 
security and self-possession, he stated that the commissioners had 
been sent to offer peace to the Shawanoes; that the President had 
no wish to continue the war; he had no resentment to gratify; and, 
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that if the red men desired peace, they could have it, on liberal 
terms. ‘If such be the will of the Shawanoes,’ he concluded, ‘ let 
some ef their wise men speak.’ 

A chief arose, drew up his tall person to its full height, and assu- 
ming a haughty attitude, threw his eye contemptuously over ‘the 
commissioners and their small retinue, as if to measure their insig- 
nificance in comparison with his own numerous train, and then stalk 
ing up tothe table, threw upon it two belts of wampum, of different 
colors — the war and the peace belt. 

‘ We come here,’ he exclaimed, ‘ to offer you two pieces of wam- 
pum: they are of different colors; you know what they mean: you 
can take which you like!’ And turning upon his heel, he resumed his 
seat. 

The chiefs drew themselves up, in the consciousness of having 
hurled defiance in the teeth of the white men. They had offered an 
insult to the renowned leader of the Long Knives, to which they 
knew it would be hard for him to submit, while they did not suppose 
he would dare to resent it. The council-pipe was laid aside, and 
those fierce wild men gazed intently on Clarke. The Americans 
saw that the crisis had arrived: they could no longer doubt that the 
Indians understood the advantage they possessed, and were disposed 
to use it; and a common sense of danger caused each eye to be 
turned on the leading commissioner. He sat undisturbed, and appa- 
rently careless, until the chief who had thrown the belts on the table 
had taken his seat: then, with a small cane which he held in his 

. hand, he reached, as if playfully, toward the war-belt, entangled the 
end of the stick in it, drew it toward him, and then with a twitch 
of the cane, threw the belt into the midst of the chiefs. The effect 
was electric. Every man in council, of each party, sprang to his 
feet; the savages, with a loud exclamation of astonishment, ‘ Hugh !’ 
the Americans in expectation of a hopeless conflict, against over- 
whelming numbers. Every hand grasped a weapon. 

Clarke alone was unawed. The expression of his countenance 
changed to a ferocious sternness, and his eye flashed, but otherwise 
he was unmoved. A bitter smile was slightly perceptible upon his 
compressed lips, as he gazed upon that savage band, whose hundred 
eyes were bent fiercely and in horrid exultation upon him, as they 
stood like a pack of wolves at bay, thirsting for blood, and ready to 
rush upon him, whenever one bolder than the rest should commence 
the attack. It was one of those moments of indecision, when the 
slightest weight thrown into either scale will make it preponderate ; 
a moment in which a bold man, conversant with the secret springs of 
human action, may seize upon the minds of all around him, and sway 
them at his will. Such a man was the intrepid Virginian. He spoke, 
and there was no man bold enough to gainsay him — none that could 
return the fierce glance of his eye. Raising his arm, and waving his 
hand toward the door, he exclaimed: ‘Dogs! you may go!’ The 
Indians hesitated for a moment, and then rushed tumultuously out of 
the council-room. 

The decision of Clarke, on that occasion, saved himself and his 
companions from massacre. The plan of the savages had been art- 
fully laid: he had read it in their features and conduct, as plainly as 
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if it had been written upon a scroll before him. He met it in a man- 
ner which was unexpected ; the crisis was brought on sooner than 
was intended; and upon a principle similar to that by which, when 
a line of battle is broken, the dismayed troops fly, before order can 
be restored, the new and sudden turn given to these proceedings by 
the energy of Clarke, confounded the Indians, and before the bro- 
ken thread of their scheme of treachery could be réunited, they 
were panic-struck. They had come prepared to brow-beat, to hum- 
ble, and then to destroy: they looked for remonstrance, and alterca- 
tion; for the luxury of drawing the toils gradually around their vic- 
tims ; of beholding their agony and degradation, and of bringing on 
the final catastrophe by an appointed signal, when the scheme should 
be ripe. They expected to see on our part great caution, a skilful 
playing off, and an unwillingness to take offence, which were to be 
gradually goaded into alarm, irritation, and submission. The cool 
contempt with which their first insult was thrown back in their teeth 
surprised them, and they were foiled by the self-possession of one 
man. They had no Tecumthe among them, no master-spirit, to 
change the plan, so as to adapt it to a new exigency ; and those braves, 
who in many 4 battle had shown themselves to be men of true valor, 
quailed before the moral superiority which assumed the vantage 
ground of a position they could not comprehend, and therefore feared 
to assail. 

The Indians met immediately around their own council-fire, and 
engaged in an animated discussion. Accustomed to a cautious war- 
fare, they did not suppose a man of Colonel Clarke’s known sagacity 
would venture upon a display of mere gasconade, or assume any 
ground that he was not able to maintain; and they therefore attri- 
buted his conduet to a consciousness of strength. They knew him 
to be a consummate warrior; gave him the credit of having judi- 
ciously measured his own power with that of his adversary ; and sus- 
pected that a powerful réinforcement was at hand. Perhaps at that 
moment, when intent upon their own scheme, and thrown off their 
guard by imagined security, they had neglected the ordinary precau- 
tions that form a prominent feature in their system of tactics: they 
might be surrounded by a concealed force, ready to rush upon them 
at a signal from the fort. In their eagerness to entrap a foe, they 
might have blindly become entangled in a snare set for themselves. 
So fully were they convinced that such was the relative position of 
the two parties, and so urgent did they consider the necessity for im- 
mediate conciliation, that they appointed a delegation to wait on 
Clarke, and expresstheir willingness to accept peace on his own terms. 
The council réassembled, and a treaty was signed, under the dicta- 
tion of the American commissioners. Such was the remarkable re- 
sult of the intrepidity and presence of mind of Grorce Rogers 
CLARKE. 


PERSECUTION. 


Ripe persecution, like the plant 
Whose nascence Mocha boasted, 
Some bitter fruit produced, whose worth 
Was never known, till roastep. 
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SAINT MAUR. 


Tue following lines were suggested by an incident narrated in the Ms. journal of a friend, to whom 
the story, as here described, was related, while the journalist was detained by an accident to his 
post-chaise, some years since, upon that thoroughfare of Parisian fashion, the avenue to the‘ Bois 
de Boulogne,’ within half a league of the gates of Paris, and in sight of the ‘ Are de Triomphe de 
Etoile.’ If the writer’s memory serves him, the name of the assassin, as well as the fact of the 
victim’s surviving the death-blow long eaough to have revealed its object, had it not paralyzed his 
utterance, are both authentic. - 


Ir was a day of joy, that day when first 
Boulogne’s dark woods lay stretch’d before my eyes, 

And my mind knew the dreams it long had nursed 
In secret, would become realities. 

Visions of Pleasure, such as Paris offers 

The lightsome heart that joys in well-filled coffers, 

Became to Fancy’s eye each moment clearer, 

As wheels, with rapid motion, brought me nearer. 

These waking dreams of youth are pleasant things, 

When the mind soars aloft on itsown wings; 

The present and the past alike forgot, 

And for a time sunk in the future lot. 

But axles break — and visions fade away ; 

Matter wears out, why should not mind decay ? 

In faithless wheels I put too firm a trust, 

And with them my dream-castles fell — to dust! 


I woke: and heard the rude postillion, wroth 

At such mishap, breathe forth that filthy oath 
Which travellers oft in France are doomed to hear, 
And which sounds strangely to a modest ear : 
That oath which once upon a time, (I learn 

The anecdote from laughter-loving Sterne,) 
When stubborn mules refused to go — an abbess, 
Divided vainly with a blushing novice : 

The word whose virtue mules declin’d to feel, 
Could scarce avail to mend a broken wheel : 
And Monsieur Jean was, spite of swearing, fain 
To lift his crazy vehicle again, 

As best he might; with the wild hope to win 
The gates of Paris ere the night set in. 


The steeds were disengaged. I said : 

* Behold, my friend, yon mansion painted red, 
Which peeps out from behind its woody screen, 
Like a young bride, that blushes to be seen : 

Go seek its door; from its in-dwellers ask 
Whataid is needed to assist thy task.’ 


The man of jack-boots, peer and whip, 


On the lone house threw a quick glance of fear ; 
A strange convulsion twisted his thin lip, 

And his shrugged shoulder mounted to his ear : 
‘That house, pardieu, will yield no help to-day ; 
Its hearth is cold, its tenants far away : 
Some at the gallies drag a galling chain, 
Others in dungeon dark and cold remain; 
For some, (more happy) the saw-dust was spread 
Within that box, which holds the sever’d head, 
When the sharp blade ’neath which poor Louis knelt, 
Gives to a knave the stroke a king hath felt : 
And even if some ruffian were within, 
To ope the portal of this den of sin, 
Not mine the hand, nor mine the voice, I swear, 
To press the latch, or ask assistance there!’ 
‘You make me curious :’ ‘Then, Sir, listen further — 
That house is stain’d by many a foul murther : 
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And could its walls of dusky red but speak, 
They ’d tell you blood had sprinkled them last week. 
There were two brothers, born of the same mother, 
The one a strongand handsome lad ; the other, 

And the elder, small, and pale, and thin, 

But with an eye that showed he had within 

A burning spirit, to its strength awake, 

Whose settled purpose man nor God could shake. 

Such spirits ever find or force their way 

Through this our world, where courage bears the sway ; 
Where the weak bends before the stronger will, 

And mind o’er matter proves victorious still. 

*T was said these brothers came of lofty birth, 

A thing of small! account now on this earth, 

Since Time hath proved, over and o’er again, 

That kings and nobles bleed, like common men ; 

And that the blood which fills their veins of blue, 

Is like the beggar’s — of the same red hue. 


‘But to return: nor rich nor poor were they, 

And yet dependant on laborious day : 

Theirs was that middle station, oft the best 

For him who ’d keep a peaceful, virtuous breast. 
Yet little virtue was there in Saint Maur, 

Unless ’t were courage — that was running o’er; 
Vicious himself, he spared no pains t’ entice 
Others to enter in the read to vice; 

And the first heart o’er which his blight had pass’d ; 
Was his young brother’s : — victim first and last. 
To rob a miser, or defraud his neir, 

To bring to ruin a confiding fair, 

And where hope bloom’d, to plant the thorn despair, 
Such were St. Maur’s secret, sole delight ; . 
His thought by day, perchance his dream by night ; 
For when a man gives heart and soul to schemes 
Of guilt like these, they taint his very dreams. 

Oft in this mansion would the brothers meet, 

To hatch their wicked plots of dark deceit; 

For ’mong the desperate and deluded band 

That herded here, were men of heart and hand ; 
And St. Maur’s plans were such, he felt not loth 
To give a sad employment unto both. 


‘One eve the brothers met, as wont to do, 
And hand press’d hand, and smile to smile replied ; 
Each brow was smooth — unwrinkled, to the view, 
Nor seem’d there aught that either wished to hide. 
They spoke together long and low; the tone 
Of little interest, and no ear had known, 
From the soft sound, their converse of that kind 
Which stirs the heart, or deeply moves the mind. 
They ceased at last: the younger turn’d him round, 
When lo! his brother struck him to the ground! 
Above the collar-bone fell the sharp dagger-stroke, 
And though he lived awhile, the victim never spoke !’ 


Such was the tale that my postillion told, 
As with slow pace the broken carriage rolled 
Toward the wide-famous city. The dark story wrought 
On my imagination, and its workings brought 
The following links of scarce connected thought : 
‘*'T was but a single stab — nor can we know 
What hidden motive led to this sure blow; 
Their bond had been, community of crime, 
And like all other bonds, the hand of Time, 
Or strong Necéssity, will strain and break it, 
However strong the makers strive to make it. 
Perchance young Abel was a weaker brother, 
Prompt to reveal the tale of mutual guilt : 
And thus the modern Cain was forced to smother 
This revelation in the blood he spilt. 
Perchance the glory of an ancient name 
54 
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Would have been withered by the touch of shame, 
Had not, (to save what ’s dearer far than life,) 
The noble wearer inte rposed his knife ; 

And to preserve that reputation good, 

Dipp’d, without pausing, hands and soul in blood. 
Men are strange creatures, and the human breast 
A riddle, not o’er easy to be guessed ; 

But yet each action has, or ought to have, 

Some parent motive, be it light or grave. 

Each passion, feeling, which the mind doth move, 
Hatred or friendship, "jealousy or love, 

The wish to shine in war or in debate, 

To gain a fortune, or to rule a state, 

The taste for science, or for sweet romance, 

These are the strings which make the puppets dance ; 
Pulled by strange Demon, hid behind a cloud, 
Who at each motion laughs, and laughs aloud. 
The wire that moved St. Maur perhaps was hate ; 
The hand that pulled it was the hand of Fare.’ 






I saw the criminal stand forth at trial ; 

He offered no excuse, made no denial : 

He heard the witnesses — the judges speak 

The law’s dread sentence, with unchanging cheek : 

To question of the past deigned no reply ; : 

His crime, its cause, are wrapp’d in mystery. 

I saw him on the scaffold; looking down 

As coldly on the blade that near him shone, 

As if it did not shine for him that day : 

And when the priest besought him still to pray, 

To fix his last thoughts on eternity, 

He said: ‘Old man, I cannot dream like thee!’ 3. K. A. 
New-York, October, 1840. 


HOW MUCH 





MAY HANG UPON 





A HAT. 


A SKETCH; BY A. C. AINSWORTH. 






THE present may be termed the ‘ Singular Age;’ one wherein 
mighty events flow from the smallest causes, and ‘myriad destinies 
turn upon a point. If it be half impossible to fancy that the laws which 
rule the system of the heavenly bodies were founded on principles 
traced in the fall of an apple, few I imagine can conceive how the 
earthly fate of a ‘ young g gentleman about town’ was made to hang 
upon a hat. 

The hat was a silk hat, yet a good hat, and of an exquisite 
shape. You would sport such in Broadw ay or in Bond-street, but 
not at a pic-nic, nor on a trouting excursion. I know not if the 
hat were purchased of Gury, or Crossman, or our inimitable Gossip ; 
but this I know, it adorned a crown full as much as Prince Al- 
bert did, with his brave ‘ Drive on!’ after the attempt of the Oxford 
ree 

New-Orleans, among other things, is celebrated for the elegance 

wad ease of its society; and our young gentleman being fond of life, 

- and moreover having some ‘ deposites’ still unremoved, mingled much 
in the gay world around him. With considerable stamina of mind, 

he affected dandyism a little, and was well received wherever he 

went : among the men an oracle— with the ladies a delight. He 
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dressed in the perfection of style. His coat was cut @ la Stodham, and 
you would think him Jorn with boots on, they fitted his feet so closely. 
He breathed the flute as those only breathe it who possess high feeling ; 
talked French, (but that ’s expected here ;) quoted Tom Moore’s new 
songs; knew the language of flowers; pitied poor Keats, and cursed 
his critics, and was aw fail in Kant’s philosophy. Inany other city than 
this, | would speak of his dancing. Here, of course, he waltzed, 
gallopaded, and mazurka’d, to the point of perfection. The ‘cachucha’ 
had n’t then been introduced into American salons. You could name 
no novel which our young gentleman had not read. He even con- 
fessed to ‘ Falkland,’ and the ‘ Roué,’ though in principle no Leslie. 
His taste in music was entirely delicate, and he was at the opera three 
nights in the week. Could such a young man remain unnoticed ? 
By no means! Whatever he did, was termed ‘ magnificent,’ and 
wherever he went, he was pronounced ‘ superb.’ Half of the girls 
in town thought of his rénoumée, and many a married woman, as 
he passed the balcon where she stood, looked less fondly on her 
children —‘ pledges of love,’ 1 think they calk them. Our young 
gentleman was thereby vain: vain people possess hauteur; and 
Stepton Camié (’t is time he had a name,) soon disdained to notice 
any gentleman beyond a glance, or greet a lady with more than the 
shadow of an aristocratic smile. 

One lovely morning in autumn saw him at the Cathedral. As usual 
at High Mass, it was graced by entrancing Créoles, of all ages; from 
the innocent child, with sunlight imprisoned in its curling hair, to the 
budding maiden, with heaven in her heart, and the mother, mellow 
and dignified, in the ripeness of life’s September. It was a sight 
never to be forgotten by a northern stranger, though neglected often 
by our young men, who may witness it whenever they like. The 
solemn chant of the priests, the clouds of heavy incense, and the 
rich tones of the organ, added to that interest so pleasantly excited 
by religious service, were resistless in their influence ; and the heart, 
even if not bound by thoughts of heaven, was in danger of sweet 
captivity by the thralls of earth. But Camié went only to be ad- 
mired. It was a passion with him to mark how many girls lost their 
places in the prayer-book, or forgot some form of service, as he 
passed along the sombre aisles. His heart throbbed with satisfac- 
tion, as he caught from under a veil the glance of some full and fur- 
tive eye, while the taper fingers of its owner trembled among the 
beads of her costly rosary. It was no longer his destiny, however, to 
roam unscathed. That‘ insatiate archer,’ Cupid, (not Death,) was 
about piercing the flimsy net-work armor woven by a false philoso- 
phy, and gilded with a falser pride. There is a retribution in love, as 
in crime; and he who had wandered over the world, bruising hearts 
atid starting tears, was soon to experience some of the pangs he had 
both caused and scorned. 

In the farthest corner of the cathedral, near the eastern door, and 
directly confronting an exquisite head of the Saviour, kneeled a 
most fairy creature. She was robed in demi-deuil, but in the extreme 
of fashion, while her bending and slender form, and her hair of lux- 
uriant black, showed her a Créole. She was so closely veiled, that a 
finely-marked profile could alone be seen; but that was beautiful; 


— 
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while her round, white famee eneki in prayer, spoke as plainly as 
words, of aristocratic blood. Altogether, she was one with whom 
such clusters of outward charms rarely dwell; and Mr. Stepton 
Camié glanced, then gazed at her, and finally gasped! It was an era 
in his life ; and as his fopling friend Mr. James Augustus very pret- 
tily remarked, ‘ he believed that fellow-a, Step-ton, was a-struck.’ 

Camié strove to gain the beauty’s eye, but she seemed not to know 
that others beside herself were in the church. Her gaze was bent, 
now on the Virgin, now on her book; and after wishing himself some- 
times a prayer-missal, then a rosary, and finally a priest, (only fora 
moment,) Mr. Stepton Camié bounced out of the cathedral in a very 
ungentlemanly rage, and bounced into the Place d’ Armes. 

The ‘ Louisiana Legion,’ than which no finer corps exists in Ame- 
rica, was underreview. It was the eighth of November, and a day 
born of brightness. The muskets and lances of soldiery gleamed, 
and officer’s swords flashed in the sun; artillery was being fired, 
park after park ; horses were prancing, gaily caparisoned, while Al- 
bert Stein’s fountain in the centre was érying to play its jets d’eau 
gallantly into the air. The Place was full of garishly-dressed peo- 
ple, all ranged under that celebrated general, ‘General Delight.’ Un- 
der the influence of these changing views, the kaleidoscope of his 
mind presented at last a calm tableau; and while musing a moment 
under the fading leaves of the elm-trees, Camié’s feelings of admi- 
ration returned. Penitent-like, he sauntered back into the church ; 
but repentance, as often happens, came quite too late. The lady 
was gone. Vacancy reigned where kneeled that luxuriant beauty, 
though many a contrite devotee prayed in the vicinity. It seemed 
as if the touch of her purple cassock had sanctified the marble. 

Camié noted not the many eyes which followed his wayward 
movements, nor cared for the homage rising from many a female 
heart. For the first time in his life, he felt dependent on another, 
and in his own person proved how ‘sharper than a serpent’s tooth’ 
is the bite of the demon Passion. Sallying out, heedless of a fine 
passage from ‘Il Puritani’ now breathing from the organ, he stole to 
his chambers. Not exactly in a mood ‘for mathematics, he took up 
Moore; but the mellow rhapsodies once so quoted, now seemed more 
vapid and heartless than ever. When he read them formerly, he 
knew too little of love; now he knew too much. In this way, | fear, 
‘my friend’ Moore loses many admirers. I need not pursue the de- 
scription of Camié’s symptoms: the reader will remember seeing 
them in ahundred novels. One young gentleman went so often to the 
cathedral, however, that people thought him a Catholic invery truth ; 
and somebody wrote to his sister at the north of this change in his 
creed ; at which, of course, she was much shocked, while his good 
old Puritan father threatened to disinherit him for the crime. But 
with all his devotion, mock or real, Camié failed to meet again the 
angel whose roseate wings had fanned his heart to flame. 


At a party in Carondelet-street, that fashionable guartier of New- 
Orleans, given by a wealthy merchant, every body of any pretension 
to ton was found ; and Stepton Camié of course. Pen may not fully 
portray the elegance of the rooms, the costly and antique paintings, 
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the rare fruits and rich vases, the blooming women in the musical sa- 
loon, or the crowd in the crush-room ; how Miss Nosebeak was forced 
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into a corner, whence she could not escape to annoy the gay world 
with her cancan, or how her ‘talented brother’ leaned in musing 
mood against the marble Napoleon, and was the admired of all. 
Enough is it to say, that the reunion was worthy the wealth of the 
host, and quite the pleasantest we had during the winter of 183 -. 
Camié had affected society more than ever, after his adventure 
at the cathedral, hoping in some fashionable resort to meet his ‘ mys- 
térieuse :’ but she seemed to lave no being save in his agitated heart. 
As he entered the broad door of the principal hall, on the night re- 
ferred to, this thought with him was forcible: ‘I shall find her here. 
If in the city, she cannot avoid a soirée so pleasant and récherchée.’ 
She was in the city, and was not at ’s 


Mr. Camié was in error. 


party. 





After elbowing his way from one room to another, taking a blanc- 
mange here, a cream there, and sipping a glass of tokay with Mr. 
James Augustus, Camie found hiraself hat in hand, ready to de- 
part. He left without regret those ‘halls of dazzling light,’ as well 
as that brilliant waltz, ‘ Les Bienveillantes,’ which the orchestra were 
then playing: the gentle lurer was not there, to flash back the lustres 


of the one, nor float amid the mazes of the other. 
way homeward alone. 
ou the blue robe of the midnight, but he heeded them not. 


It was cool. 


He wended his 
The stars shone like diamonds 


The eyes 


of his heart were on a more gorgeous planet, as it glittered through 


the rosy atmosphere of his dreaming fancy. 


Next morning Camié ‘toiletted’ as usual, save that he was more 
His valet shaved him ‘ two days below the 
skin ;’ his hair was loosely curled; the slight odor of Mouselle was 
around him, and his small hands were particularly blanched with 


elaborate and precise. 


Sarine de noisettes. 
was to be marked in his calendar. 


Some prescience must have told him that this day 
His toilet closed, he lifted daintily 


his hat, and drawing on his cream-tinted gloves, stepped out. 
That night they were to give ‘ La Gazza Ladra,’ ‘ La Pie Voleuse,’ 
at the French theatre, and Camié sauntered down Royal into Orleans- 


street, to get his ticket at the box-office. 


Colin was very polite and 


very agreeable, and detained him pleasantly in conversation for a 


little time. 


It was not long, however, before he felt, while returning 


home, a severe pain inthe head. The reader may suppose it natural, 
after a man had been to a réunion. 
with Camié, who in the matter of drinking was delicate as a lady. 
The pain, therefore, alarmed him; and taking off his hat, he dis- 
covered for the first time a miniature likeness of Louis Phillippe in 


the crown. 


With most people, yes — but not 


Here then, the matter was brought to a head. He had 


picked up some Frenchman’s hat, the evening before, instead of his 
own, and now found it too small for him. When he got home, Gorom, 
his valet, went to the hatter’s for another, and the ‘ chapeau volé’ was 


laid on the shelf.’ 


This little circumstance was nearly forgotten, when Camié one 
morning encountered the following amiable notice in one of the 


French papers : 


‘The individual who, at the late party, abstracted a hat with a likeness of Louis 
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Phillippe in the crown, is informed that if he do not transmit it to No. —, before twelve 


o’clock, M. this day, his name will be exposed, and he branded as ‘no gentleman,’ at 
the Exchange. *Le Morrienne.’ 


Mr. Stepton Camié became something like a roaring lion, on pe- 
rusing this paragraph. Inadvertently he had shown the ‘crown-king’ 
to some of his ‘dear five hundred friends,’ one of them an envious 
man, and a great tattler. He little doubted his agency in communi- 
cating his name, but chose first, for punishment, the signer of the 
offensive paragraph. There is only one way of arranging these little 
matters in New-Orleans; and Camié, not Itking the proposed con- 
junction in reference to his name, took steps for throwing in an ¢nter- 
jection. 

‘Gorom, this way!’ said Stepton. 

Gorom came noiselessly, as a gentleman ’s valet should. 

‘ How are my pistols 

‘ Perfect, Sir; and entirely ready in the rose-wood case.’ 

‘ And the swords ? 

‘ Libeau pointed them anew, last week.’ 

‘ Bring the pistols, Gorom, and mind, do n't jar the triggers.’ 

The pistols came. Camié looked at them, half with the eye of 
affection, half with the glance of a connoisseur. 

Just at this moment Mr. James Augustus came into the room, 
highly perfumed, and with the airy step of a dancing-master. 

‘I’ve seen a pretty ‘ Notice’ this morning, said he, ‘and I see 
pistols: put that and that together! Enough said: when do you 
fight 1 

‘In less than twenty-four hours, I hope,’ said Camié: ‘ when are 
you at leisure ?” 

‘As soon as I finish my call on Miss Blossom: she goes to Ha- 


vana to-morrow, and I must see her to-day; she’s rich;’ and away 
skipped Mr. James Augustus. 


ExXactTLy at a quarter to noon that day, Mr. Camié entered the Ex- 
change. A large crowd had gathered, for nothing love people more, 
than to see misery or disgrace visited upon their fellows. He soon 
discovered among a coterie of Frenchmen, an irrascible-looking, mid- 
die-aged gentleman, pouring forth a small Niagara of half-chewed 
languages, and now and then gesturing violently with a hat. This 
then was the Mons.‘ Le Motrienne,’ for Camié knew his own hat at 
a glance. And well he might, since so much was afterward to hang 
upon it. By the by, reader, doubtless you have noticed how every 
man’s head gives a ‘form and pressure’ of peculiar stamp to his own 
chapeau. Is there one of you could fail to tell his father’s hat amid 
a crowd of pilgrims at the ruins of Palmyra ? 

When the clock of the Exchange sounded noon, and the noise in 
the rotunda had a little ceased, Camié walked quietly up to the volu- 
ble ‘ Le Motrienne,’ and addressed him as follows, in a soft tone : 

‘Je me suis apergcu ce matin, Mons., d’un article dans une des 
gazettes, que vous avez perdu un chapeau favorit.’ 

‘Qui; c’est ga Mons.,’ was the supercilious reply. 
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‘Est ce que celui-ci est le votre ?’ demanded Camié, showing him 
Louis Philippe in the crown of the one he held in his hand. 

‘ Sans doute, Monsieur ; il m’appartient.’ 

‘ Eh bien !’ said Camié, ‘ayez-la bouté de reprendre votre chapeau, 
et 4 méme temps de recevoir cette insulte ;’ flinging, as he finished, 
his glove in the Frenchman’s face. 

The countenance of the latter reddened at this unexpected turn 
of the affair, and then, with the exception of a small red spot in either 
cheek, became excessively pale. He said nothing, however; and 
for once a Frenchman controlled his temper. The crowd soon dis- 
persed, each of the actors in the late scene having his partisans. 
Camié received a cartel in an hour afterward, and named the Bayou 
Road, with pistols, at eight paces, at seven o'clock next morning, as 
the place and time where Monsieur could amuse himself for a few 
minutes. 





















Ir was a chilly morning. Heavy clouds lingered in the sluggish 
air, and a drizzling rain, which had been falling all night, rendered 
that Hoboken of New-Orleans, the Bayou Road, not the most inte- 
resting spot in the world. Fogs also hung low over the neighboring 
marshes, and with the rain- -drops which still trembled upon the tree- 
boughs, in morning’s uncertain light, seemed ready to furnish both 
tears and a mantle for him who might fall at that lonely hour. 

At twenty minutes to seven o’clock, Mr. Camie arrived, in his plain 
carriage. Mr. James Augustus, and an eagle-eyed surgeon, were 
with him. Le Motrienne, with his friends, were already on the 
ground, the former looking rather blue; but the lead-colored weather 
had caused that, since Le Motrienne was a brave man on the ¢truwe 
‘field of honor ;’ having fought under Napoleon, and worn the Cross of 
the Legion. The usual arrangements were made quietly, and the 
parties took their places just as the repeaters of the surgeons struck 
seven. The privilege of word had been won by the second of Le Mo- 
trienne, who in a distinct tone pronounced the eventful 
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‘Etes vous préts: Feu! Un— deux—trois!’ 


















At the word ‘ deux,’ Camié fired. When the smoke from his pistol 
cleared away, he saw Le Motrienne, in a leaning position, in the arms 
of his friend; while the surgeon was busy cutting away the ragged 
portions of his coat-sleeve. It turned out, that his ball had shattered 
the right elbow of his opponent, passing up the arm, and lodging in 
the after part of the shoulder. He immediately approached Le 
Motrienne, who had fainted, and directed his own surgeon to assist, if 
required. This politeness was graciously accepted, and a few minutes 
only elapsed, before a circulation of blood was effected, and the arm 
of the wounded man sufliciently bandaged to allow his return to the 
city. 

The seconds, after consultation, pronounced the affair honorably 
closed; pistols and practitioners were snugly packed in their respective 
carriages ; and the whole party returned about nine o’clock. It may 
be well to mention, in passing, that Le Motrienne’s pistol was found 
discharged, about seven paces to the rear of his position. Whether 
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fired by the impulse given his arm when the ball struck it, or at what 
stage of the proceedings, cannot of course be known. Le Motrienne 
does not remember pulling trigger, but asserts that when he was hit, 
his aim upon Mr. Camié was ‘ certain, et parfaitement délicieuz.’ 

The day following, Camié called to inquire after Le Motrienne’s 
health. He was not admitted, though the servant compromised his 
master, by carrying him Camié’s card before he made answer. The 
message finally returned, was, that as the ‘ patient was in much pain, 
the pbysician’s orders were positive against the reception of visitors.’ 
Stepton did not feel sure that this refusal to see him was thus ration- 
ally founded, though probability was in its favor ; for Le Motrienne 
enjoyed the reputation of being very rich, very haughty, and suffici- 
ently aristocratic. Compromising with his own pride, which forbade 
his second visit, Camié sent Gorom each morning, with his ‘ card and 
inquiries.” Whether Le Motrienne was touched by this generous 
conduct in a foe, or the surgeon had given him an inkling of Stepton’s 
family and character, certain it is, that on the seventh morning after 
the duel, Stepton Camié received a note. At first he flung it aside 
carelessly upon his dressing-table ; for to him a billet-doux was a fre- 
quent matter, and he cared therefore little for poulets, so long as the 
divine object of his search was unfound. A second thought, how- 
ever, induced him to take it up, when he saw that the seal, the super- 
scription, and even the odour of the note, were unfamiliar. He 
opened it. It was in French, and delicately penned, as well as pret- 
tily conceived. It contained an invitation from Le Motrienne to call 
at his earliest leisure. 

Camié jumped into his carriage, and was soon at the door. The 
house was one of those old Spanish edifices, once so common in New- 
Orleans, but few of which have resisted modern innovation. Stepton’s 
ring at the door was immediately responded to by a pretty quatroon 
servant, and he was ushered up a broad flight of low mahogany stairs 
into a spacious salon. A heavy but antique chandelier hung from 
the fretted ceiling ; the walls were lined with paintings from the old 
masters, with the exception of either end of the hall, which was mir- 
rored, richly. Through four high, wide windows in front, the light 
came in, in a flood ; tempered judiciously, however, with heavy curtains 
of fawn and crimson damask. The massive chairs and luxurious 
ottomans were in fine keeping, while statues in classic groups, and 
mantel-ornaments of ormolu, discovered that infinite taste which an 
ample fortune can alone display. A Baden piano was standing open, 
with a sheet of the last music upon the supporter; and in a rose-wood 
rack at the end, were operas, sonatas, and other difficult compositions. 

Camié had hardly glanced at all this, much less had time to study 
an old Murillo, which hung near him, when the door of a semi-circu- 
lar boudoir was thrown open, and a lady, attended by a female slave, 
entered the room. Since her birth, the autumn tints could hardly 
have succeeded summer’s lustre more than eighteen times. She was 
tall and princess-like, with a brow whereon nobility sat enthroned, 
and a face that would have crazed Apelles. She was beauty’s beau 
adeal. The warm lustre of the south was on her cheek, and the rose- 
leaf lived upon her lips. Add to this, that her eyes were dark and 
dreamy ; with long lashes upon the lily lids, which rose and fell like 
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willows lifting to the wind, and you have a slight idea of Mélonie 
Malorie. Stepton started: it was his goddess of the Cathedral ! 

‘I am glad you are come so soon,’ said she, in a voice whose tone 
was like the sunrise melody of Memnon: ‘my uncle has been 
anxious to see you.’ 

Camié bowed, but said nothing articulate. He could as soon have 
lifted the world, without a fulcrum for his lever. 

‘ Amina will show you to my uncle’s room,’ said the same deli- 
cious voice. Camié followed the servant mechanically, like a man 
walking in sleep. 

‘ How Llike his sensitiveness,’ said Mélonie to herself, after Stepton 
left the saloon: ‘he evidently feels chagrined at the unhappy result 
of that foolish duel: poor fellow! when he saw me, doubtless he 
thought how near he was depriving me of my sole, dear protector. 
Ah, no wonder he knew not what to say.’ 

It is often said that women are coquettish, and vain. I was told 
so yesterday, by Bob Trifle, who had just been refused by a girl 
whom he addressed for her money: yet my impréssion is totally dif- 
ferent. Women are not, in truth, conscious of half the conquests 
they make; conquests attended by impressions that last through life. 
Many a female goes through the world laughing, and sans souci, nor 
knows of the captives who daily prostrate themselves before the jug- 
gernaut of her charms. 

The idea that she had aught to do with Camié’s abstraction, never 
entered Mélonie’s mind. Educated at the convent in Paroisse St. 
Jacques, about ninety miles above the city, she had seen little of the 
world, and knew by books only some of the prominences of human 
character. She loved Le Motrienne, who was her uncle ou the mo- 
ther’s side, and was fond of her gray-hound Pétrie. She was happy 
when reading to the one, or playing tenderly with the other. This 
was all she had felt of love, ‘la grande passion de la vie” Her days 
had thus far flowed onward like a stream through the trailing grass ; 
silently, and without a ripple. 

After passing through a shaded corridor, into which many doors 
opened on either hand, Amina showed him the entrance toa library. 
Le Motrienne was the first object discovered. He was seated ina 
‘ falling-chair,’ luxuriously stuffed, and richly covered with green 
velvet. His arm was in a sling, and he was reclining on his left side, 
owing to the wound, still painful, in his right shoulder. His fairly 
chiselled features were pale, though a slight glow overspread them 
in a moment after Camié entered. 

‘ You will excuse my rising,’ said Le Motrienne, with that ‘ poli- 
tesse’ which a Frenchman never forgets. ‘The physician, who has 
just gone, tells me I am well seated on my throne, and need not abdi- 
cate just now. Pray you take the purple ottoman. I am happy to 
see you.’ 

Stepton inclined, at these pleasant words ; pressed the invalid’s 
thin and wasted hand; hoped he was out of danger, and had con- 
fidence in his surgeon; told him the cancan and on dits of the day ; 
and talked of Louis Philippe and the politics of Europe. 

‘As to Louis Philippe,’ said Le Motrienne, ‘I have done with 
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him ; but he ought to stand high in your estimation, since you gave a 
ball on his account.’ 


Stepton smiled not at this remark: since seeing the niece, he re- 
gretted having shot the uncle. 

‘Nothing, much,’ as the saying is, passed at the interview. No 
important designs were unfolded ; no thrilling propositions evolved. 
Le Motrienne had sent for Camié, solely to assure him he had acted 
as an insulted man should, and that he himself had suffered as his 
brusquerie deserved. He begged Stepton to number him on his 
‘list of friends,’ and pressed him to visit his house on an intimate 
footing, whenever leisure permitted. 

Camié saw no person save the female slave, as he went out of 
this temple of hope. His brain was in a whirl of joy, and his heart 
in a whirl of passion. He was driven to his lodgings, and came out 
of the carriage a changed man. No longer the fopling, and the para- 
site of fashion, his spirit was sterner, and his thoughts more manly. 
He had now a destiny to work out ; an object to accomplish ; an aim 
to reach. He buckled on his sandal shoon, and took the pilgrim-staff 
of high enterprise, determined to win the maiden who stood in his 
eyes like an illuminated figure of Hope, beckoning him from the 
gloom with which he was surrounded. Yet with all his sternness, he 
was sometimes a dreamer in utmost wildness, seeing naught amid his 


golden phantasies but Mélonie’s form, bright and radiant as a magi- 
cian’s star. 


Ir were perhaps needless to note that loom of Time, wherein two 
young and trusting spirits wove in one bright web their coming fates. 
‘The South,’ fair land! is as rapid in harvest, as luxuriant in ver- 
dure ; and it was scarcely two months, ere one might see, on the Me- 
tairie Road, an open chocolate-stained landau, drawn by ‘dee 
blacks,’ and containing none other than Le Motrienne, Mélonie, and 
Mr. Stepton Camié. | do not imagine that Mr. James Augustus ever 
was of the party. At least, 1 never saw him: he was not of the 
clique. 

When the orange trees of Louisiana presented their blossoms, the 


first bloom of the season was placed by Camié amid Mélonie’s cloud- 
ing hair. He was her betrothed. 


Two weeks ago, I dined with Stepton Camié, en famille. A bride 
was opposite to him at table, beautiful and blushing. I knew not 
her thoughts ; but it was with an admissible pride, when the cloth 


was removed, that Camié pointed to her, in solution of the problem 
*How MUCH MAY HANG Upon a Har!’ 


WOMEN: A PROMISE. 


Tue men, I know, have many faults, 
Yet women have but two; 

There ’s nothing right they ever say, 
And all is wrong they do: 

And lest you think the other way, 
I’ll ere long prove it true, 








The Village Blacksmith. 



















THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 





BY 





H-e We. LONGFELLOW,. 





I 


Unper a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large call sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 























His hair is crisp, and black, and long; 
His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


, 
ut 


Week out, week in, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton tinging the old kirk chimes 

When the evening sun is low. 


Iv. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, . 
And hear the bellows roar, ‘7 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 
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Vv. 
He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 
, He hears his daughter’s voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 
















vi. 


{t sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the gtave she lies; 

And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
A tear from out his eyes. 

VIL. 

Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing — 
Onward dnote life he goes: 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted — something done, 

Has earned a night’s repose. 









Vill. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! e 
Thus at the flaming forge of Life, 
Our fortunes must be wrought, 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 
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EXTRACT FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


Our nice travelling chariot, with all its trunks, cases, pockets, 
down-cushions, and delightful appliances, that we had thought such 
a purchase two days before at Frankfort, gave out just as we ap- 
proached Heidelberg. One of the axle-trees heated, the wheel refused 
to turn round, and for two hours we were standing in the road, sur- 
rounded by peasantry that the postillion had assembled together, en- 
deavoring to get the wheel off, pouring cold water upon it, and talking 
to us and about us in an unknown tongue; for although my friend 
and myself mustered five modern languages, German unfortunately 
was not one of them, and we knew nothing whatever of the patois 
of these honest people. 

After consultation with a mechanic at Heidelberg, and finding that 
the defect was not to be remedied there without great delay, we 
resolved upon a partial repair, and to return as best we might to 
Frankfort and seek redress from the warranty of the party of whom 
we had bought the vehicle. We paid our visit to the incomparable ruins 
of the castle, and then proceeded to retrace our steps ; and examining 
our wheels at every post-house, reached the Hotel d’ Angleterre at 
Frankfort at the close of day in August last. 

It is always depressing to be turned back upon one’s path; and 
these reclamations and bargainings for redress are the most uncom- 
fortable things in the world; so that M. and 1 looked blank at one 
another as we entered again the streets of that busy mart. We 
determined to say nothing of the matter until morning, and I longed 


heartily for some refreshment that should banish it altogether from 
my mind in the mean time. 


‘Is there no music in Frankfort to-night ? I inquired. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ was the reply ; ‘there is, the finest. Monsieur 
Liszt, the pianist, performs this evening at the theatre.’ 

‘Is it far from this ?’ 

‘Quite the contrary, fortunately, for the performances must have 
begun.’ 

‘Show me the way.’ 

In afew minutes | had passed through the boxes into the pit of a 
smalltheatre. It was well filled, and yet the number of performers 
and amateurs on the stage seemed hardly less than that of the audi- 
ence. The entertainment had opened, and was continued for some 
time with alternate instrumental and vocal music. The latter was 
composed of those strong, brassy, male voices, that satisfy the ear by 
their correctness and force perhaps, but make no approach toward 
the heart. 

There was then a pause of some minutes, and a movement of ex- 
pectation throughout the house; and presently a pale-faced, light- 
complexioned, loosely-constructed middle-aged person made his wa 
through the artists and assistants, saluted the audience in a shambling 
and gauche manner, and seated himself without notes at a piano that 
was near the front of the stage. 


Until he reached the side of this instrument, he seemed like part 
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of a man, wanting support and confidence ; but as he took his place, 
the existence became complete, and joy passed over his countenance 

as he laid his hand upon the keys. It was one of the faces of Thor- 

waldsen, an express indication of the deep interior spirit ; and expec - 
tation rose high when the piano breathed as it were under his touch. 

He ran through a delicious voluntary, that there might be no doubt 
of the exactness of each note, and we all felt the perfection of his 
Jingering ; clear, distinct, round, precious, full — a shower of pearls 

upon a table of porphyry. 

It was now all stillness, the intense stillness of watchfulness, 
throughout the house; for his performance was to commence ; and 
although the moment if measured by a clock might have been short 
no doubt, we divided time by a different metre; and a wild waste 
had in our imagination extended itself around him, when he calmly 
raised his hands to their utmost height, and with blow after blow 
upon the instrument with his whole force, successively planted large 
columnar masses of sound over the extended plain, and a scene like 
that of the Giant’s Causeway rose like enchantment before our asto- 
nished and delighted senses. Hardly had he sketched the vision be- 
fore us, when a storm began, such as | have seldom witnessed. The 
instrument rained, hailed, thundered, moaned, whistled, shrieked 
round those basaltic columns, in every cry that the tempest can utter 
in its wildest paroxysms of wrath. It was almost too powerful and 
ungoverned at the last; and at the instant that this thought entered 
into the mind, the wind lulled, the elements were spent, the calm 
came ; the brooks and water-courses took up their song of exulta- 
tion; the air was refreshed, the birds chirped, the sun put forth, and 
‘the young leaf lifted its green head.’ 

We now accompanied him through a small valley with precipitous 
banks, such as one finds in Piedmont, where the large leafed tree 
grows beside the mossy rock, and the vine tries vainly to envelope 
both, and shade and light and repose are the glory of earth. Young 
clouds were forming on the upper heights, destined to paint the 
skies of Italy, and struggled ‘hard in their ascent at every jutting 
rock and leafy buttress to remain adhering to their native cliffs, against 
the repeated bidding of the sun; asif preferring, even to the ceru- 
lean heaven, a world so verdant and so fair! We were thus borne 
along by the strain through countless beauties of rock and sky and 
foliage to a grotto, by the side of which was a fountain that seemed 
one of the Eyes of the Earth, so large and darkly-brilliant was it, so 
deep and so serene; reflecting on its retina with magical distinct- 
ness every surrounding object, whether distant or near. Here we 
listened for some moments to the voices rather than the songs of 
birds, when the music by degrees again diminished, and then fluttered, 
and then ceased. 

It was not immediately that the audience gave forth their demon- 
strations of rapturous applause; and as I looked round, I saw on all 
sides that ‘ eyes, in tears, both smiled and wept.’ I walked home 
almost upon air, and every pulsation on the way was a throb of grati- 
tude to Him, who for our solace and delight hath ‘ planted the ear,’ 


and opened all hearts to the inspiration of the truly gifted master of 
this wonderful art. 
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Tuvs far, dear Editor, is the extract, which would never have been 
offered to your regard, but that being some days afterward in the 
society of an accomplished lady, herself no mean musician, and de- 
scribing to her the effect produced on my mind by this remarkable 
performance, she surprised me by saying that she had been pre- 
sent at it, and that the same imagery had passed with slight varia- 
tion before her as she listened, that I have here endeavored faintly to 
preserve. 

I was charmed at the assurance, for it confirmed me in the belief 
that this was not a mere flitting of the rainbow spirit across the ima- 
gination, rearing in its passage a fabric of happiness— beautiful at 
times as a palace of the Genii, and alas! as illusory — but a substan- 
tive and truthful joy, to be recalled at will; to be remembered 
in solitude; to be dwelt upon for the enrichment of the soul; 


and — may I entertain the hope !—Jin some degree perhaps even 


to be imparted. Joun Waters. 


‘PASSING AWAY.’ 


I wouLp not intrude upon your notice this humble effusion of my rustic muse, but for the 
thought that perhaps in your impurtial eye, a wild flower of the forest may sometimes relieve 
the bright things nurtured in the gardens of taste ; that a casual sprig from the wild-wood may yet 


be fragrant with the aromaof nature. ‘Peasant Baro.’ 


I markep the young rose-buds unfolding in spring, 
And Time with their fragrance perfuming his wing ; 


But the roses have faded in early decay : 
‘We ’re passing away !’ 


I loved the old oaks when a play-loving boy; 

Of their acorns I fashioned full many a toy ; 

But I read on their branches, now mossy and gray: 
“We’re passing away ! 


By the side of the streamlet how oft did I go, 

When numbers of gladness arose in its flow ; 

But a voice from its waters now seemeth to say : 
‘We’re passing away !’ 


Amid the deep woods, in the fall of the year, 

I listened the steps of the light-footed deer; 

But now the dead leaves round me mournfully play : 
‘We ’re passing away !’ 


Ye hours, long departed, to bless me no more, 
How bright once your promise of others in store ! 
But swift as the wings of the eagle astray, 

They ’re ‘passing away.’ 


in the grave-yard, lone on the still Sabbath eve, 

I ’ve wandered, but not like the mourner to grieve ; 

But ah! now it tells me, when thither I stray, 
‘You ’re passing away !’ 


Yes, passing away! — and who would remain, 
When the fire love has kindled is smouldered in pain ? 
To the rest of the heaven, the God-lighted day, 

I would be away! 





A Sabbath in the Country. 


A SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY: 


OR A FEW DESULTORY REFLECTIONS, ENDING IN A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF AN 
INDIAN MAIDEN WHO LIKE SAPPHO DIED FOR LOVE. 


BY GRACE GRAFTON. 


One of our warmest Sabbaths, at our very warmest season of the 
year, chanced to find me in country quarters, boarding at a farm- 
house on a hill overlooking one of the fertile valleys of Massachu- 
setts: such a scene, by the way, of beauty, of peace, and plenty, as 
Miss Martineau may have loved to look upon from her country quar- 
ters in the same state. I viewed it early in the morning, while the 
air was yet fresh and racy from the dews of night; but I saw the 
coming heat in the vapors that hung on the distant hills, and dimmed 
the atmosphere, long after the red sun had risen, from his furnace to 
tyrannize over, the church-going world. 

The hour arrived. The bell sounded from the neighboring vil- 
lage, and the worthy farmers came forth fresh from their Sunday 
morning toilettes, and seemed, with their working-day attire, to have 
thrown aside all traces of the severe labors of the harvest field, ex- 
cept the mark which ‘ bright Phoebus’ leaves on their honest faces. 
And now horses and carriages appeared and disappeared, leaving 
clouds of dust in their wake; and our house, as in custom bound, 
gave forth its share of country gentry, and such town-bred nymphs 
as happened to be sojourners therein. But I held back ; the carriages 
looked full enough without me ; and in the midst of such heat, in a 
crowded country meeting-house, I feared that my soul would not be 
properly ‘ atuned to prayer and praise.’ So I entered my chamber, 
and took upon myself the luxury of solitude —the most blessed 
rest a sinless soul can enjoy — and endeavoring to adore the Great 
Father through his works, I threw open the blinds and looked out on 
the verdant lawn, with its broad overshadowing trees, and far over 
the misty plain beyond, and saw that peace and tranquillity had set- 
tled on the scene, the rest of a sultry Sabbath. 

On all sides this beautiful valley is bounded by hills — nay, moun- 
tains — such ‘ wood-crowned heights’ as Massachusetts alone can 
boast ; and there as they now stand in majestic beauty, in solemn re- 
pose, so must they have rested ages back, before the blessings of civi- 
lization or the lights of christianity were spread over the land : 


‘Ere the sound of a church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks ever heard; 
Ever sighed at the sound of a knell, 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared.’ 


Yet the all-seeing eye looked down with the same mercy on the 
oor savages with whom it pleased Providence then to people this 
Peautifal land, as on their successors, by whom the same wisdom has 
decreed the beloved hunting-grounds of those red wanderers should 
be converted into fertile pastures and waving corn-fields: and then 
I thought of the fearful struggle, the deadly strife, with which they 
gave up their wild inheritance ; and my heart began asking my head 
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strange questions which my rae oni not answer, without those 
touches of sophistry that puzzle the heart, and make it long for more 
understanding than is vouchsafed to fallen woman —since through 
knowledge her first mother fell. 

Happily for the equanimity of my head and heart, on that very 
warm Sunday, my doubtful musings were interrupted. The gla- 
ring sun came round, obliging me to close the blinds ; but not before 
I had caught a glimpse through the trees of the bare, bold cliffs of -a 
rocky height, called Monument Mounratn, at five or six miles dis- 
tance, of which I had heard the legend, from which it derives its 
name, of a poor young Indian maiden, who threw herself from the 
summit of the precipice, and was buried on the spot where she fell. 
A monument of loose stones was piled over her grave, by the 
mourners of her tribe, who for years after visited it, each paying a 
tribute to her memory, by casting a stone on the monumental pile. 
It is related that unhappy love led to this fatal catastrophe, and the 
spot on which it occurred has long been a place of resort to the 
inhabitants, as. well as to strangers visiting in the neighborhood. 
Though the height is considerable, and the ascent somewhat difficult, 
bevies of Christian ladies climb up to look from the precipice, as 
near as they dare approach the ‘ last, last verge,’ where the poor In- 
dian maid gave proof that the same heart- rending passions can burn 
beneath the dusky bosom of a savage, as those which too often lie 
concealed, ‘like a worm i’ the bud,’ in their own hearts; that, how- 
ever wide the difference in point of time and circumstances, and the 
thousand varying influences of civilization and refinement, still is hu- 
man nature the same in the depth of its tenderest affections — the 
strength of its wildest emotions. 

I visited this celebrated cliff myself; and though I would not fa- 
tigue the reader by describing what has been so often visited, and so 
often described, I may be excused for relieving some of the tedium 
of a sultry Sabbath, by penning the tribute which my muse paid to 
the memory of the Indian girl, who having misplaced her affections, 
rashly preferred death —and such a death !—to the shame and sorrow 
of unrequited love : 


Wuaene a bare mountain rears its head, 
A bold and craggy steep, 

The hapless Indian maiden sped, 
To take the fatal leap. 


As up with springy step she climb’d, 
By tangled bush and tree, 

Sweet notes of love the wild birds chimed, 
And near her humm’d the bee : 


And all around through forest trees, 
Waving their branches high, 

Murmured the gentle summer breeze, 
With low, persuasive sigh. 


Full many a sound and sight she loved 
Was strong to woo her back, 

Yet on she trod, with soul unmoved, 
That steep and stony track. 


For in her heart, since love had birth, 
Shame, grief, and cankering care, 

Had turned the melodies of earth 
To moanings of despair. 
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The grandeur of that lonely height, 
The beauteous vale below, 

She shut them from her weary sight, 

And wrapped her heart in wo. 







The overhanging cliff she reached, 

Her feet seemed rooted there; 
While floating locks, and arms outstretched, 
Tossed wildly in the air! 













And dark resolve was in her glance, 
As down th’ abyss she gazed ; 

As up to heaven’s high expanse 

Her tearless eyes she raised. 


‘One deep, dread plunge!’ she murmur’d low, 

* And J shall weep no more! 
‘Farewell, farewell to friend and foe!’ 
She spoke — and all was o’er! 


Oh! take her love-lorn spirit home, 

Great Power that reign’st above! 
Forgive her, though uncall’d she come, 
O, Lord, for Thou art love! 
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Is a street set on end, the grand stair-case forming the highway, 
and every floor a separate habitation. Let me describe the one in 
which I am lodged, which may serve as a specimen of its class. It is 
a huge quadrangular pile of stone, built round a spacious paved 
court. The ground floor is occupied by shops, magazines, and do- 
mestic offices. Then comes the entre-sol, with low ceilings, short 
windows, and dwarf chambers; then succeed a succession of floors, 
or stories, rising one above the other, to the number of Mahomet’s 
heavens. Each floor is like a distinct mansion, complete within itself, 
with ante-chamber, saloons, dining and sleeping rooms, kitchen and 
other conveniencies for the accommodation of a family. Some floors 
are divided intotwoor more suites of apartments. Each apartment has 
its main door of entrance, opening upon the stair-case, or landing-pla- 
ces, and locked like a street door. Thus several families and numer- 
ous single persons live under the same roof, totally independent of 
each other, and may live so for years, without holding more inter- 
course than is kept up in other cities by residents in the same street. 

Like the great world, this little microcosm has its gradations of 
rank and style and importance. The Premier, or first floor with its 
grand saloons, lofty ceilings, and splendid furniture, is decidedly the 
aristocratical part of the establishment. The second floor is scarcely 
less aristocratical and magnificent ; the other floors go on lessening 
in splendor as they gain in altitude, and end with the attics, the re- 


gion of petty tailors, clerks, and sewing girls, To make the filling 
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up of the mansion complete, every odd nook and corner is fitted up 
as a joli petit apartement a garcon, (a pretty little bachelor’s apartment, ) 
that is to say, some little dark inconvenient nestling-place for a poor 
devil of a bachelor. 

The whole domainis shut up from the street by a great porte-cochére, 
or portal, calculated for the admission of carriages. This consists of 
two massy folding-doors, that swing heavily open upon a spacious 
entrance, passing under the front of the edifice into the court-yard. 
On one side is a spacious stair-case leading to the upper apartments. 
Immediately without the portal, is the porter’s lodge, a small room 
with one or two bed-rooms adjacent, for the accommodation of the 
concierge, or porter, and his family. This is one of the most import- 
ant functionaries of the hotel. He is, in fact, the Cerberus of the 
establishment, and no one can pass in or out without his knowledge 
and consent. The porte-cochére in geueral is fastened by aslidiug bolt, 
from which a cord or wire passes into the porter’s lodge. Whoever 
wishes to go out, must speak to the porter, who draws the bolt. A 
visiter from without gives a single rap with the massive knocker; the 
bolt is immediately drawn, as if by an invisible hand ; the door stands 
ajar, the visiter pushes it open, and enters. A face presents itself at 
the glass door of the porter’s little chamber: the stranger pro- 
nounces the name of the person he comes to seek. If the person or 
family is of importance, occupying the first or second floor, the porter 
sounds a bell once or twice, to give notice that a visiter is at hand. 
The stranger in the mean time ascends the great stair-case, the 
highway common to all, and arrives at the outer door, equivalent to 
a street door, of the suite of rooms inhabited by his friends. Beside 
this hangs a bell-cord, with which he rings for admittance. 

When the family or person inquired for is of less importance, or 
lives in some remote part of the mansion less easy to be apprized, no 
signal is given. The applicant pronounces the name at the porter’s 
door, and is told, ‘ Montez au troisieme, au quatriéme ; souvez a la porte 
a droite, or a gauche ; (‘ Ascend to the third or fourth story ; ring the 
bell on the right or left hand door,’) as the case may be. 

The porter and his wife act as domestics to such of the inmates 
of the mansion as do not keep servants ; making their beds, arranging 
their rooms, lighting their fires, and doing other menial oflices, for 
which they receive a monthly stipend. They are also in confidential 
intercourse with the servants of the other inmates, and, having an eye 
on all the in-comers and out-goers, are thus enabled, by hook and by 
crook, to learn the secrets and the domestic history of every mem- 
ber of the little territory within the porte-cochére. 

The porter’s lodge is accordingly a great scene of gossip, where all 
the private affairs of this interior neghborhood are discussed. The 
court-yard, also, is an assembling place in the evenings for the ser- 
vants of the different families, and a sisterhood of sewing girls from 
the entre-sols and the attics, to play at various games, and dance to the 
music of their own songs, and the echoes of their feet; at which as- 
semblages the porter’s daughter takes the lead ; a fresh, pretty, buxom 
girl, generally called‘ La Petite,’ though almost as tall as a grenadier. 
These little evening gatherings, so characteristic of this gay country, 
are countenanced by the various families of the mansion, who often 
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look down from their windows and balconies, on moonlight evenings, 
and enjoy the simple revels of their domestics. 1 must observe, how- 
ever, that the hotel I am describing is rather a quiet, retired one, 
where most of the inmates are permanent residents from year to 
year, so that there is more of the spirit of neighborhood, than in the 
bustling, fashionable hotels in the gay parts of Paris, which are conti- 
nually changing their inhabitants. 


MY FRENCH NEIGHBOR. 


I orren amuse myself by watching from my window (which by- 
the-by is tolerably elevated,) the movements of the teeming little 
world below me; and as I am on sociable terms with the porter and 
his wife, I gather from them, as they light my fire, or serve my break- 
fast, anecdotes of all my fellow lodgers. I have been somewhat 
curious in studying a little antique F'renchman, who occupies one of 
the jolie chambers a garcon already mentioned.’ He is one of those 
superannuated veterans who flourished before the revolution, and have 
weathered all the storms of Paris, in consequence, very probably, of 
being fortunately too insignificant to attract attention. He has a 
small income, which he manages with the skill of a French economist : 
appropriating so much for his lodgings, so much for his meals; so 
much for his visits to St. Cloud and Versailles, and so much for his 
seat atthe theatre. He has resided in the hotel for years, and always 
in the same chamber, which he furnishes at his own expense. The 
decorations of the room mark his various ages. There are some 
gallant pictures, which he hung up in his younger days; with a por- 
trait of a lady of rank, whom he speaks tenderly of, dressed in the 
old French taste; and a pretty opera dancer, pirouetting in a hoop 
petticoat, who lately died at a good old age. In a corner of this pic- 
ture is stuck a prescription for a rheumatism, and below it stands an 
easy-chair. He hasa small parrot at the window, to amuse him when 
within doors, and a pug-dog to accompany him in his daily peregri- 
nations. While I am writing, he is crossing the court to go out. He 
is attired in his best coat, of sky-blue, and is doubtless bound for the 
Tuilleries. His hair is dressed in the old style, with powdered ear- 
locks and a pig-tail. His little dog trips aftet him, sometimes on four 
legs, sometimes on three, and looking as if his leather small-clothes 
were too tight for him. Now the old gentleman stops to have a word 
with an old crony who lives in the entre-sol, and is just returning 
from his promenade. Now they take a pinch of snuff together; now 
they pull out huge red cotton handkerchiefs, (those ‘ flags of abomi- 
nation,’ as they have well been called,) and blow their noses most 
sonorously. Now they turn to make remarks upon their two little 
dogs, who are exchanging the morning’s salutation ; now they part, 
and my old gentleman stops to have a passing word with the porter’s 
wife; and now he sallies forth, and is fairly launched upon the town 
for the day. 

No man is so methodical as a complete idler, and none so scrupu- 
lous in measuring aud portioning out his time, as he whose time is 
worth nothing. The old gentleman in question has his exact hour 
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for rising, and for shaving himself by a small mirror hung against his 
casement. Hesallies forth at a certain hour every morning, to take 
his cup of coffee and his roll at a certain café, where he reads the 
papers. He has been a regular admirer of the lady who presides at 
the bar, and always stops to have a little badinage with her, en passant. 

He has his regular walks on the Boulevards and in the Palais Royal, 

where he sets his watch by the petard fired off by the sun at mid-day. 
He has his daily resort in the Garden of the Tuilleries, to meet with 
a knot of veteran idlers like himself, who talk on pretty much the 
same subjects whenever they meet. He has been present at all the 
sights and shows and rejoicings of Paris for the last fifty years: has 
witnessed the great events of the revolution ; the guillotining of the 
king and queen; the coronation of Bonaparte; the capture of Paris, 
and the restoration of the Bourbons. Alli these he speaks of with 
the coolness of a theatrical critic; and I question whether he has not 
been gratified by each in its turn; not from any inherent love of 
tumult, but from that insatiable appetite for spectacle, which prevails 
among the inhabitants of this metropolis. 1 have been amused with 
a farce, in which one of these systematic old triflers is represented. 
He sings a song detailing his whole day’s round of insignificant occu- 
pations, and goes to bed delighted with the idea that his next day 
will be an exact repetition of the same routine: 


‘Je me couche le soir, 
Enchanté de pouvoir 
Recommencer mon train 

Le lendemain 
Matin.’ 


THE ENGLISHMAN AT PARIS. 


In another part of the hotel, a handsome suite of rooms is occu- 
pied by an old English gentleman, of great probity, some understand- 
ing, and very considerable crustiness, who has come to France to 
live economically. He has a very fair property, but his wife, being 
of that blessed kind compared in Scripture to the fruitful vine, has 
overwhelmed him witha family of buxom daughters, who hang clus- 
tering about him, ready to be gathered by any ‘hand. He is seldom 
to be seen in ublic, without one hanging on each arm, and smiling 
on all the world, while his own mouth is drawn down at each corner 
like a mastiff’s, with internal growling atevery thing about him. He 
adheres rigidly to English fashion in dress, and trudges about in long 
gaiters and broad-brimmed hat; while his daughters almost over- 
shadow him with feathers, flowers, and French bonnets. 

He contrives to keep up an atmosphere of English habits, opinions, 
and prejudices, and to carry a semblance of London into the very 
heart of Paris. His mornings are spent at Galignani’s news-room, 
where he forms one of a knot of inveterate quidnuncs, who read the 
same articles over a dozen times in a dozen different papers. He 
generally dines incompany with some of his own countrymen, and they 
have what is called a ‘ comfortable sitting’ after dinner, in the English 
fashion, drinking wine, discussing the news of the London papers, 
and canvassing the French character, the F'rench metropolis, and the 
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French revolution, ending with a unanimous admission of English 
courage, English morality, English cookery, English wealth, the mag- 
nitude of London, and the ingratitude of the French. 

His evenings are chiefly spent at a club of his countrymen, where 
the London papers are taken. Sometimes his daughters entice him 
to the theatres, but not often. He abuses French tragedy, as all fus- 
tian and bombast, Talma as a ranter, and Duchesnois as a mere ter- 
magant. It is true his ear is not sufficiently familiar with the language 
to understand French verse, and he generally goes to sleep during 
the performance. The wit of the French comedy is flat and pointless 
to him. He would not give one of Munden’s wry faces, or Liston’s 
inexpressible looks, for the whole of it. 

He will not admit that Paris has any advantage over London. The 
Seine is a muddy rivulet in comparison with the Thames; the West 
End of London surpasses the finest parts of the French capital; and 
on some one’s observing that there was a very thick fog out of doors: 
‘Pish!’ said he, crustily, ‘it’s nothing to the fogs wg have in London!’ 

He has infinite trouble in bringing his table into any thing like 
conformity to English rule. With his liquors, it is true, he is tole- 
rably successful. He procures London porter, and a stock of port 
and sherry, at considerable expense; for he observes that he can- 
not stand those cursed thin French wines: they dilute his blood 
so much as to give him the rheumatism. As to their white wines, he 
stigmatizes them as mere substitutes for cider; and as to claret, 
why ‘it would be port if it could.’ He has continual quarrels with 
his French cook, whom he renders wretched by insisting on his 
conforming to Mrs. Glass; for it is easier to convert a Frenchman 
from his religion than his cookery. The poor fellow, by dint of re- 
peated efforts, once brought himself to serve up ros bif sufficiently 
raw to suit what he considered the cannibal taste of his master; but 
then he could not refrain, at the last moment, adding some exquisite 
sauce, that put the old gentleman in a fury. 

He detests woad-fires, and has procured a quantity of coal; but 
not having a grate, he is obliged to burn it on the hearth. Here he 
sits poking and stirring the fire with one end of a tongs, while the 
room is as murky as a smithy; railing at French chimneys, French 
masons, and French architects; giving a poke, at the end of ever 
sentence, as though he were stirring up the very bowels of the delin- 
quents he is anathematizing. He lives in a state militant with inani- 
mate objects around him; gets into high dudgeon with doors and 
casements, because they will not come under English law, and has 
implacable feuds with sundry refractory pieces of furniture. Among 

these is one in particular with which he is sure to have a high quarrel 
every time he goes to dress. It is a commode, one of those smooth, 
polished, plausible pieces of French furniture, that have the perver- 
sity of five hundred devils. Each drawer has a will of its own; 
will open or not, just as the whim takes it, aud sets lock and key at 
defiance. Sometimes a drawer will refuse to yield to either persua- 
sion or force, and will part with both handles rather than yield ; ano- 
ther will come out in the most coy and coquettish manner imagina- 
ble ; elbowing along, zig-zag; one corner retreating as the other 
advances; making a thousand difficulties and objections at every 
move; until the old gentleman, out of all patience, gives a sudden 
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jerk, and brings drawer and contents into the middle of the floor. 
His hostility to this unlucky piece of furniture increases every day, 
as if incensed that it does not grow better. He is like the fretful, 
invalid, who cursed his bed, that the longer he lay, the harder it grew. 
The only benefit he has derived from the quarrel is, that it has fur- 
nished him with acrusty joke, which he utters on all occasions. He 
swears that a French commode is the most trcommodious thing in ex- 
istence, and that although the nation cannot make a joint-stool that 
will stand steady, yet they are always talking of every thing’s being 
perfectionée. : 

His servants understand his humor, and avail themselves of it. 
He was one day disturbed by a pertinacious rattling and shaking at 
one of the doors, and bawled out in an angry tone to know the cause 
of the disturbance. ‘Sir,’ said the footman, testily, ‘it’s this con- 
founded French lock!’ ‘Ah!’ said the old gentleman, pacified by 
this hit at the nation, ‘I thought there was something French at the 
bottom of it. ! 


AUTUMN. 


In the dim, thick forest, 
There breathes a mournful sound ; 
It is the sigh of rustling leaves, 
Fast showering to the ground ! 
The maple — his crimson robe, 


The oak his yellow crown, 
And the tall beech leans droopingly, 
To drop his wreath of brown; 
And all the rich-draped thickets cast 
Their colored glories to the blast. 


The orchards to old Autumn’s court 
Their mellow tributes send ; 

The round, green melon, and the grapes 
That o’er the river bend ; 

The sweet pear with transparent cheek, | 
The peach of scarlet hue, 

The glowing pippins, streaked with gold, 
And plums of heavenly blue: 

Rich baskets of the oily nut 

Shaken from the branching tree; 

Sweet honey in its waxen comb, 
The treasure of the bee; 

Bowls from the gushing cider-press, 
And from the new-milked kine, 

From the ripe barley’s yellow seed, 
And from the clustering vine : 

Corn of the harvest, red and sweet, 
Sheaves of the rich, juicy wheat, 

Areall in lavish bounty poured 

O’er Autumn’s ever-generous board. 


How gay the kindling blush of Morn! 
How soft the bloom of Eve is spread! 
How bright the cheerful blaze of Noon 
O’er all the purple hills is shed! 
At morn, across the grass-shorn plain 
The pearly hoar-frost glitters bright, 
And o’er the winding river’s course 
The curling vapor hovers white : 
And when the silvery harvest moon 
Rolls on its boundless path serene, 


And when the spirit-stars smile forth, 
To sanctify the lovely scene, 

A joyful pleasure thrills the air, 

And woods and waves the rapture share, 

And many a honied vow is made 

To Beauty in the moon-lit glade. 


Sweet Autumn ! ‘ Sabbath of the Year!’ 

I love thy golden day, 

The bloomy hectic of thy cheek, 

How lovely in decay! 

And when the chill November breeze 

In hollow sobs complains, 

And thou dost droop among the hills, 

And mourn along the plains; 

Till in the forest’s lonesome lanes 
Thou sinkest on the heaped-up leaves, 
Like a tired pilgrim, old and wan, 

Who o’er his weary journey grieves : 
Then melancholy thoughts will come, 
‘To see thee dropping to the tomb! 


As fades the closing year, 
The birds their tuneful anthems end, 
And fast toward a sunnier clime 
Their winnowing pinions tend. 
The sweet-voiced robin comes no more, 
With plaintive whistle, to the door, 
But joins the timid flock, and flies 
To greener fields and gentler skies: 
And the blue-jay, with wild lament, 
Forsakes his withering leafy tent, 
And the shy sea-birds by the shore 
Their swift unerring flight pursue. 
The cape-brace and the screaming loon, 
The dusky coot, and wild curlew ; 
The sea-brant and the black shell-drake, 
And wood-duck from the lonely lake, 
The gull, the gannet, and the goose, 
Their pinions to the south-winds loose, 
Nor pause save when, alarmed, they shun 
The fowler’s float, and smoking gun. 
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Tue Nortu-American Review. Number CIX. October, 1840. Boston, (Mass.) 
Feapinanp ANDREWS. 


Ovr readers may remember that in the August number of the Knickerbocker we 
took occasion to animadvert on a pretended criticism of Professor AnrHon’s Greek 
Reader, which had appeared in the North American Review for the July quarter. Our 
remarks went to show, that the whole affair was got up for a particular purpose; that the 
attack on Dr. ANTHON’s work was prompted entirely by malignant and mercenary 
motives; and that the chargeof plagiarism, so boldly preferred against that gentleman, 
was not only literally but wilfully untrue. Weare happy to find, that what we then 
said, carried conviction with it to every one who was able to comprehend an argument, 
and independent enough to think for himself; and that no small portion of richly-me- 
rited disgrace has been incurred by the Boston periodical, for having lent itself to the 
propagation of so much falseand ungentlemanly invective. It affords us great satisfac- 
tion also, as we have elsewhere remarked, to perceive that the subject has attracted at- 
tention in another quarter. In the able and scholarlike article on this same theme, to 
which we have alluded, full justice is done to the labors of Dr. Antuon, and the 
reckless effrontery and school-boy ignorance of his opponents are sufficiently chastised. 
So clear and convincing, indeed, are the arguments adduced by this writer, and so irre- 
sistible the conclusions which he draws from them, that we would not have troubled our 
readers with any farther observations of our own, had it not been for an answer with 
which we have been favored in the last number of the North American Review. The 
general tone of this reply, on the part of the Poston critic, is a good deal humbled from 
that which characterized the first attack, although the remarks of the writer are still 
graced by a flippant impertinence, which harmonizes admirably with the shallow scho- 
larship he has brought to his aid, and is in good keeping also with the nature of the case 
which he has und rtaken to defend. These personalities, of course, we shall not an- 
swer, either for Dr. Anruon or for oufselves; partly, because scurrilous invective best 
answers itself; and partly, because it seems idle to notice uncourteous language in one 
who, as we shall presently show, is wanting in the much higher attribute of the gentle- 
man, an adherence to the truth. 

The reviewer, in his opening remarks, is pleased to dignify our articlein the August 
number of the Knicxersockes, with the very complimentary epithet of a ‘fanfaron- 
nade,’ and to express his surprise that ‘in some quarters in New-York’ it ‘ passes for 
a sufficient answer to his ‘ stricture’ on Professor ANTHON’s work. We will certainly 
not quarrel with him about names, for names do not alter the nature of things; he may 
call our article, if he chooses, a ‘fanfaronnade,’ and may style the budget of trash and 
sectional puffing which comes forth quarterly from the good city of Boston a critical 
review ; still, however, we are very sure of this, that our ‘fanfaronnade’ passes every 
where in New-York, with those who have read it, fora full and sufficient refutation. 
Nay. it even appears to have sadly ruffled the plumage of the critic himself; else, why 
should this most consistent logician take eight closely-printed pages, with an abundant 
outpouring of Greek, and an ample garniture of falsehoods, in order to refute what, if we 
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believe him, needs no reply whatever? The truth is, our remarks have evidently an- 
swered the end for which we intended them, the exposure of a paltry, ignorant, and 
unprincipled clique; and the reviewer, like all angry people, who have a bad cause to 
maintain, has commenced his reply with a tirade of invective, and with calling us 
names, without at the same time very clearly comprehending the import of the terms 
which he has employed. 

After this very courteous and gentlemanly commencement, the reviewer goes on to 
remark, that Dr. Anruon, after professing in his preface an intention of taking those 
selections from the German work of Jacobs, which had been adopted in the more 
respectable portion of our classical schools, made the same additions to those selections 
which had been made by the Boston editors; and that he made these additions, too, 
after stating categorically that his new edition consisted of those extracts from Jacobs 
which had before beenin use. To this charge, thus boldly advanced, we have merely to 
say, that it is a positive falsehood, and what is worse, the reviewer himself knows it to 
be so. Every respectable Review, which has a regard for its own character, and for the 
dictates of literary honesty, feels bound, in quoting the words of an author, to do this 

Sully and fairly, and not to suppress any thing that may serve to elucidate the meaning 
which the writer intended to express. This is a plain principle of literary morality, the 
violation of which not only implies a total disregard of truth, but a degree of meanness 
from which a well-regulated mind turns away with disgust. The North American 
reviewers, however, have adopted, it would appear, a very different code of morals, and 
cite merely so much of an author’s language as may serve, by this garbling process, to 
substantiate their train of argument; without at all concerning themselves whether 
the part which they have suppressed contradjcts that argument or not. The words 
of Dr. Antuon, in his preface, are as follow: ‘The only remaining course, there- 
fore, was to take those selections from the German work, which had been adopted in 
the more respectable portion of our classical schools, and to make these the basis of a 
new edition.’ Now, if words mean any thing, Dr. Anruon here openly expresses his 
intention of adding other selections to those obtained from Jacobs ; and that such is 
the plain import of the terms which he employs, is evident from the very language of 
the reviewer himself, when he says that ‘the Boston Lexicon is formed on the basis of 
Jacobs,’ for he can mean nothing else but that additions have been made to this Lexicon 
from other quarters, and that it does not ‘consist’ entirely of the labors of the German 
scholar. Now for a specimen of the new code of literary morality and critical honesty 
which has been adopted by the far-famed North American Review. In order to substan- 
tiate one of his charges of plagiarism, the critic actually suppresses the words ‘ and to 
make these the basis of a new edition,’ which form the concluding part of the sentence 
in Dr. ANTHon’s preface, and then boldly charges him with ‘stating categorically’ that 
his new edition ‘consists’ of the extracts from Jacobs; and, what is worse, censures us 
for keeping ‘this categorical statement’ from the knowledge of our readers. A more 
impudent and unblushing falsehood we do not think has ever before been uttered; and 
we leave our readers to form their own opinion of a cause, the very first argument in 
support of which rests on so contemptible a subterfuge, and so gross a violation of the 
truth. 

We come now to the second charge, that Dr. Anrson did not know that the selections 
from Anacreon, Bion, and Moschus, which he added to his work, were not all contained 
in the Reader of Jacobs. The shortest way of answering this, would be to refer the 
reader to what has just been said about the falsification of Dr. AnrHon’s language by 
this dishonest reviewer: to make the matter as clear as possible, however, we will 
dwell fora moment upon it. We stated in our last, when replying to the charge which 
we have here again noticed, that Dr. ANtHon had possessed a copy of the German work 
for the last fourteen years, and had read the ‘Minora’ of Dalzel while at school. The 
fair and honest inference was, that he could not help knowing, in some way or other, 

what the two works respectively contained. The reviewer dissents from this conclu- 
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sion, and ironically observes, that these facts ‘are not so remarkable for their pertinency 
where introduced, as for their profound interest to the general reader.’ As fas as we can 
ascertain his meaning, it appears to be this, that when you find a reviewer indulging in 
a palpable violation of truth and gentlemanly courtesy, it is a piece of impertinence on 
your part to attempt to set him right; and that a regard for facts is only a matter of 
interest for ‘general readers.’ We have here, very probably, another extract from the 
reviewer's new code of morals. But what will he say, when we inform him, that Dr. 
Antuon has translated three of the four notes of Jacobs, on the ode of Anacreon marked 
1.in the ‘Reader;’ that in his remarks on the second ode he has made no reference to 
Jacobs, this ode not being contained in the German work; that in the commentary on 
the third ode, Jacobs is again quoted, and three of his five notes are incorporated — and 
so of the rest? Will he still assert that Dr. Anruon, in preparing his ‘ Reader,’ had 
not before him the texts of both Dalzel and Jacobs ? 

The most impudent part of this eharge remains now to be noticed. The reviewer 
has all along been leaving his readers under the impression, that the Boston editors took 
some of the selections from Anacreon, Bion, and Moschus, out of the German work of 
Jacobs. His words are: ‘The Boston editors, where they made new selections from 
Jacobs, curtailed the length of his extracts considerably.’ Now this whole matter, 
commencing with the editors of the Boston Reader, and ending with the critic in the 
North American Review, is nothing more nor less than one startling mass of positive 
and deliberate falsehood. If any one will take the trouble to compare the Greek selec- 
tions from Anacreon, Bion, and Moschus, contained in the Boston Reader, with the same 
pieces, as far as they are found in the German work, he will find a marked difference 
between the two texts, in readings, in pointing, and in every respect in which texts can 
possibly differ from one another; and then, if he compare the Boston text with that of 
Dalzel, he will discover the closest and most complete resemblance. In the first place, 
the arrangement of the odes of Anacreon, is, with the occasional dropping of one or 
two, precisely the same as that in the ‘ Minora,’ while those in Jacobs are arranged alto- 
gether differently. In the next place, the Boston editors follow without deviation the 
readings, pointing, accentuation, etc., of the ‘ Minora,’ although differing greatly from 
those of Jacobs; such asthe Doric 4 for 4, xayo for xdya, x’bréca for xaxr6ca, etc., in all 
which the New-York edition has either followed Jacobs, or more commonly Mehlhorn 
and Moebius for Anacreon, and Kiessling and Valckenaer for Bion and Moschus. In 
the third place, out of the thirty-three notes in Jacobs, on these same poetical extracts, 
not a single one is used in any manner in the Boston work, whereas Dr. Anruon has 
incorporated all that is valuable in them into the commentary that accompanies the New- 
York edition of the Reader. Howthen stands the case? Why simply thus: The pre- 
face to the Boston work bears the stamp of falsehood on its very front, when it asserts 
that the pupil will find in it ‘all the valuable notes’ of Jacobs; and the reviewer in the 
North American, animated by a kindred spirit, indulges in a falsehood equally as gross, 
when he says, that ‘the Boston editors, when they made new selections from Jacobs, 
curtailed the length of his extracts considerably,’ first, because the Boston editors made 
no new selections whatever from Jacobs, but merely from Dalzel; and secondly, be- 
cause all the curtailing had been done long before, not from Jacobs, but from the original 
authors themselves, by Dalzel, in his ‘Graca Minora.’ 

The third charge of the reviewer, and the one which he evidently regards as“ most 
conclusive in its nature, is the following: certain so-called errors in accentuation are 
found in the Boston Reader; the same errors precisely are found in the New-York 
Reader ; consequently the text of the latter was copied, as he maintains, errors and all, 
from that of the former. The answer which we have to make to this charge, will involve 
the editors of the Boston work, and their champion the reviewer, in rather an awkward 
dilemma. The text of the New-York Reader, (and we wish our readers to bear this 
fact carefullyin mind,) follows the nindh edition of the first volume of Jacobs, the fifth of 
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volume second,and the third edition of the fourth volume. The Boston Reader, on the other 
hand, professes to follow the twelfth edition. Now it isa positive fact, and any one may 
satisfy himself on this head by an examination of the German work, that all the errors ia 
accentuation, as the reviewer is pleased to call them, which he says Dr. Anton copied 
from the Boston Reader, are found in the ninth edition of Jacobs, and not only in the text 
but also in the Lexicon, where we have” Ayrs, and" Iocs, and duvos, and [oAcopxirns, the very 
things which the reviewer wishes his readers to believe are typographical errors in the 
Boston work, not existing in the German edition, but copied from the Boston book by 
the New-York one. These are all found, we repeat, in the ninth edition of Jacobs, the 
very text which the New-York Reader follows; and they are all altered in the twelfth 
edition, the very text which the Boston editors proféss to follow, and do not, for not one 
of these accents have they changed. Now the dilemma which here presents itself is 
this. If these variations in accent are matters of so much importance in themselves, 
that they can fairly be made the basis of a grave charge of plagiarism, then have the 
Boston editors been guilty of the most unpardonable deception and negligence, in pro- 
fessing to follow the twelfth edition of Jacobs, and yet leaving this accentuation un- 
changed ; and the reviewer, too, is liable to the same charge, for he says that the Boston 
editon ‘has been edited and published with great care :’ but if, on the other hand, these 
discrepancies in accent are in themselves matters of very little consequence, and if 
errors of this nature can very easily occur, even in the case of the most careful, then is 
the reviewer seeking to draw a false conclusion from untenable premises, and playing 
the part of a sophist, where he ought to be acting that of an honest and upright judge. 
As far then as regards similarity of accent, this whole charge against the New-York 
Reader recoils upon those who advanced it. In making it, they only expose their own 
carelessness, and their own want of literary honesty. 

While on the subject of accent, we will expose another falsehood. The reviewer 
says, that not only do the same errorsin accent remain in the New-York as in the Bos- 
ton edition, but that ‘all the corrections found in the latter, occur also in the former.’ So 
far is this from being true, that errors in accent, and inorthography too, occurring almost 
constantly in their work, are not to be found on the pages of the New- York edition, and 
new readings, especially in the poetical part, are frequently brought in. For example, 
there are thirty-nine variations in reading, pointing, etc., in the text of Anacreon alone, 
and twenty-one in that of the first Idyl of Bion, while the following list contains only a 
small number of the errors which still disfigure the Boston work, although its editors had 
access to the twelfth edition of Jacobs, and which are all corrected in the New-Y ork Rea- 
der, although Dr. AnrHon had merely the ninth edition of the German work for his guide. 
Our references are to the pages of the Boston Reader: p. 1. Aivos, p. 4. pipov, same page 
xa0ijcrov, since altered in their text, but still wrong in their note. On the same page, at 
line twenty-three, there is a most portentous blunder relative to Krno«Biov and ’Adefav- 
dpéws, where the editors have tried their hand at altering Jacobs’s text, which the New- 
York edition gives correctly ; p. 7. ’Aré\Xov, céwy, p. 9. Ewra wai dexdxnxus, p. 10. pi 
for od, p. 15. xexyvOres, p.-18 iavrdv, Meraxéyriw, p. 20. mpdrre, doOnri, p. 21. dpas, 
p. 23. Tapavrivor (Passow, Tapdyrivot,) rads, p. 31. éumixAnow, p. 32. tMedr\gAoatpar, 
p. 46. as, p. 47. jv, p. 65. dxpwv, p. 81. Kéxpwy, p. 94. ‘Epps, (the vocative!) To 
these may be added xdyw, x’ bréca, xjv, xa, and a host of others, many words having 
no accentsat all. The Boston text, moreover, is beautified by the introduction of s, 
for which the New-York text is content to employ or, and »# for ov, as sadta, éxOpés, etc. 
So again, the Boston text uses the final s in the middle of compounds, which the 
New-York edition never does; while the latter invariably employs the Attic termi- 
nation « for y, which Attic form never appearsin the Boston work. So much then for 
this other falsehood, that the New-York Reader has not a single correction of the text 
that does not also appear in, and has not been taken by it from, the pages of the Bos- 
ton work. 


Wehave obtained from Mr. Daisies an account of the mode in which the New-York 
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Lexicon was compiled, and have been so much struck by the care and patient labor: 
which it indicated, that we have resolved to lay it before our readers, partly for the sake 
of the individual himself, and partly to refute the malicious and contemptible slander, 
that would seek to deprive him of the well-merited praise to which his exertions entitle 
him. In order, then, to form the New-York Lexicon, the whole of the Greek text was 
carefully read over, andevery word noted down. These words were from time to time 
written off in a separate book, in alphabetical order, without accents, and with copious 
references to passages in the text, where terms or phrases occurred, requiring particular 
explanation.’ The Lexicon was then formed from these materials, and was sent to the 
publisher entirely in manuscript. The explanations of the words were taken prin- 
cipally from Donnegan, the roots and accentuation were obtained from Passew: (ex- 
cept ina few instances, for example, rods, and its compounds, taken from Buttmann, 
where Jacobs and Passow give rots.) Materials were also obtained from various subsi- 
diary works, the names of some of which we mentioned in our previous article. We 
have here given a plain history of the affair. 

But there is one remarkable feature in the New-York Lexicon, that must not be omit- 
ted here. It contains a large number of words that occur in the text, and are also found 
in the text of the Boston work, but which are not to be met with in the Boston Lexi- 
con. Now how is this? Either Mr. Drisler must have been a most lucky guesser, and 
must have guessed in every instance, when a word was omitted in the Boston Lexicon, 
and what that word was, or else he must have read over the text; and if he read over 
the text and formed his vocabulary, his only object in adopting after this the vocabulary 
of the Boston work, could have been either to make his own a more complete one, (a 
thing, however, which he had already done,) or to save himself labor which he had al- 
ready performed. Theonly thing wanted to make this argument a full and satisfactory 
one, is a list of someof the words that occur in the Boston text, but not in the Boston 
Lexicon, and which are found in both the text and Lexicon of the New-York edition. 
We give the following, merely stating in passing, that others have been counted, to the 
number of at least sixty. The reference is to the paging in the Boston work : dypérecpa, 
p. 165. defdw, p. 159. *A@fvn, p. 190. Aivefas, the third king of Alba, p. 11. é&«coBéiw, 
p. 203, (a case precisely similar to dv6éw, for the common text has éxfojjea:, which the 
Boston editors have altered, and yet their Lexicon has éxfodw, and not éxcoféw,) erddios, 
p. 134. dveyids, p. 145. “Edopos, the historian, p. 155. Oetos, an uncle, p. 161. ‘Avri- 
oxos, the pilot, and favorite of Alcibiades, p. 159. depévws, p. 50. Bards, p. 209. yepards 
p. 197. dpareridas, p. 209, etc. So careful in fact was Mr. Drisler in compiling his 
Lexicon, that in several instances words appearing in Jacobs’ Lexicon to the German 
work, but which had not been marked by Mr. Drisler as occurring in the text were ne- 
vertheless, through fear lest some oversight had been committed by him, actually intro- 
duced into the New-York Lexicon, such as ['vigwy, Kipen, etc. And again, several 
words contained in the Boston Lexicon do not appear in the New-York one, because 
they do not occurin the text; such are ’ABporfetos, dyvupt, ddduas, rivapat, (the reading 
being rirvapat,) edfevos, etc. How did Mr. Drisler know they were not contained in the 
text, unless he had previously read it over ? 

The attempt of the reviewer to deny that the Boston Lexicon is, for the most part, a 
mere abridgment of Donnegan’s, strikes us as exceedingly ill-judged, and evinces a degree 
of desperation that is a sure mark of a tottering cause. Donnegan’s Lexicon is in every 
body’s hands, and any one can, by a very brief examination of the two books, satisfy 
himself at once of the truth of our charge. Let one, for example, compare the explana- 
tions given in Donnegan and the Boston Lexicon to the following words, Aiyis, at; aié- 
2w, Kdpos, Aecrovpy6s, tyxaptov, dyborns, &ddpuas, atOovea, and he will find within the com- 
pass of a few pages, a specimen of what occurs on every page of the Lexicon to the Bos- 
ton work. Now, as we have already remarked, the New-York Lexicon was taken in 
a great degree from Donnegan, and asa matter of course continual aid was obtained 
from the vocabulary of Jacobs, which accompanied the German work. It would have 
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been a strange thing, therefore, if the New-York and Boston Lexicons, drawn as they 
both were from the same sources, did not occasionally resemble each other; and it would 
have been more honest in the reviewer to have acknowledged this, and not sought to 
blind his readers by concealing so plain a truth as the abridgment from Donnegan. 

The reviewer doubts ‘if any one would believe that the same results would be obtained 
by an abridgment of Donnegan’s translation of Passow, as by Mr. Drisler’s abridg- 
ment and compilation of the works of all the lexicographers mentioned.’ For once, 
very much to his own surprise, no doubt, he stumbles upon the truth. No such results 
would be obtained, and none such, we can assure him, have been. It is precisely in 
those articles where the works of these lexicographers have been used, that the widest 
and most different results possible have been obtained, and these occur on almost every 
page. Let any one, for example, compare d«fv in the New-York work, with d«f in the 
Boston one; épiw with épiopar; eiAw with £\\w (an error in the Boston Lexicon ;) diw 
with dfopac. Let him consult also the following words in both Lexicons, otris, 4\Xopas, 
yAavkars, adpive, drotpas, drocetw, etc., and he will soon see what different results have 
been obtained by Mr. Drisler and his rival compiler. In conducting this argument re- 
lative to the New-York and Boston Lexicons, we have not thought it worth our while 
to say any thing of the portentous blunders by which the latter is disgraced: such as 
‘ Koéwy, the father of Jocasta,’ ‘ Euripides, the contemporary and rival of Socrates.’ It 
would prove of no avail to crowd our pages with absurdities of this kind, in order to 
show that so wretched a compilation could afford but little attraction, even to the most 
desperate plunderer ; but we cannot dismiss this part of our subject without adverting 
to one effusion of malignity altogether disgraceful in itself, and fit only to emanate from 
a hired reviewer. The critic thinks it a very grave circumstance, that in a book pub- 
lished with Dr. AnrHon’s name, so important a part as the Lexicon should be compiled 
by another hand, and he then talks of a Peter-Parley book factory, with a capable fore- 
man. In another part of his article, he speaks of the difference between scurrility and 
gentlemanly language, as a matter of taste. And all this is allowed to appear in the 
pages of a Review which professes to stand at the head of American literature, and to 
go forth as a pattern of national refinement. It had better change its name to a ‘ Peter- 
Parley Factory of Scurrilous Invective and Dishonest Criticism,’ and all the world will 
acknowledge the peculiar fitness of its foreman. 

As regards the preparation of the Lexicon, we have only to remark, that every page 
of the manuscript passed to the press through the hands of Dr. Anruon, after having 
been carefully examined and corrected by him; while with respect to the employing the 
aid of another in compiling a work of so much heavy labor as a Lexicon must require, 
this very thing has been done by the Boston editors in the case of their own Reader. It 
would appear, therefore, that a ‘ Peter-Parley book-factory’ is established nearer home. 

We took occasion in our last article to notice certain variations m accent, which the 
reviewer had mistaken for so many typographical errors, and which according to him 
had been copied by Dr. AnrHon from the Boston work. We pronounced them mere 
differences of opinion, and to prove this, cited the names of a few scholars in whose 
works the system of accentuation which the reviewer denounced as a mere blunder, was 
plainly inuse. He now pretends that he too was fully aware of this, and that he had 
duly weighed authorities on the subject. We venture to say that he weighed no autho- 
rities at all, and we are confirmed in this opinion by the clumsy and ludicrous mode in 
which he undertakes to proye that ” Ay:s and “Iocs have the long penult, and must there- 
fore be accented with the circumflex on that syllable. The main charge itself falls at 
once to the ground, when we call to mind that Dr. AnrHon’s text followed Jacobs’s 
ninth edition, where all these accentuations occur: and that the later mode of ac- 
centing was adopted in the Lexicon on the authority of Passow. And here we might 
leave the subject at rest, were it not that we wish to expose to our readers the miserable 
emptiness of this person’s pretended scholarship. The ancients, in reciting their verses, 
were in the habit of dwelling on what is technically termed the arsis of the foot, which 
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in the dactylic measure is the first syllable, and thus, double time being allowed for enun- 
ciating this syllable, it could be artificially lengthened, though short under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Numerous short syllables, lengthened by this stress of the voice, are 
therefore found in the ancient writers; so that it has become an acknowledged principle 
among prosodians, that you can never prove a syllable to be long, merely by finding it 
in the arsis of a foot, unless you bring to its support additional authority. This is no 
profound learning on our part, but plain school-boy knowledge. And yet so ignorant is 
this man of the simplest principles of prosody, that he actually brings forward eight 
lines, to prove his position, in every one of which the contested syllable is thus situated, 
and proves precisely nothing at all. So that all this great array of Greek only shows 
more clearly his own incompetency; and he who pretends to sit in judgment on others, 
is found to be himself in need of instruction. If the mode of proof which he here adopts 
be a correct one, our prosodies, our graduses, our metrical systems, must all be consigned 
to the flames; the old-fashioned dactyls and spondees of our boyhood will no longer 
pass muster ; the new pattern of the reviewer must become the orthodox standard, and 
civexés and civexés, tdpéxer and ripéxer, Spey and Sgev, will jostle each other in the most 
edifying confusion. Now is it not wo bad, that a Review which crosses the ocean, 
sheuld carry to other lands such barbarous scholarship as this, and fancy all the while 
that it is an oracle of learning $ 

The truth is, the whole array of illustrious scholars, from the days of Bentley to 
within a comparatively late period, gave the forms *Ay:s and “Io«s with surprising una- 
nimity. These men surely must have read the lines which the reviewer has paraded on 
his page. These men surely must have known how to scan them. Why then did they 
still regard the penults of "Ay«s and “crs as short, and accent them as they did? Why ? 
Because the lines in question proved, as they well knew, just nothing atall. We have 
here then a singular issue joined between Hemsterhuis and ValcKenaer, and Wesseling 
and Porson, and a host of eminent names on the one hand, and — the Bostun magus on 
the other. The reviewer will here no doubt demand of us, whether we mean to defend 
the earlier accentuation. We spoke of it merely as a difference of opinion. We only 
wish to make it appear that he himself is but a tyro in accentuation, and altogether un- 
acquainted with its simplest principles. Indeed he is very likea person who has thrust 
himself into the company of the eminent scholars whom he names, and fancying him- 
self one of their number, volunteers like a meddling busy-body to give a reason for a 
thing which he does not understand, and in giving which he only displays his own igno- 
rance. He will find the true reason stated in the pages of Spitzner ; and he may alsoread 
in Stephen’s Thesaurus, under the head of duv4, what will perhaps enlighten him on the 
subject of typographical errors. 

Having shown, as we conceive, pretty clearly, the depth of the reviewer’s scholarship, 
we will now make a few remarks about its fairness. In carrying out his argument re- 
specting accents, he cites what he calls a rule from Dr. AnrHon’s Greek Grammar, 
relative to the accentuation of dissyllables, which he pronounces decidedly wrong; and 
the error consists, according to him, in Dr. ANraon’s not having mentioned that the 
rule only applied when the penult was the place of the accent. Now it happens, that 
in Dr. Antson’s grammar, the rules are first given for the determination of the 
accented syllable, and then follow rules for determining the nature of the accent. 
This latter part has a general introduction in the following words : ‘If the syllable on 
which the tone rests is known, the question then is, with what sign it is to be accented ? 
Concerning this, the following rules obtain.’ The rules then follow. One of these ap- 
plies to the case of the third syllable from the end being accented; the one immediately 
following, to the case of the accent being on the last syllable; and then comes the rule 
which excites the sneer of the reviewer: ‘ Every dissyllable word, whose penult is long 
by nature, and followed by a short final syllable, is marked by a circumflex on the penult.’ 
Now, this rule, taken in connection with what immediately precedes, and with the gene- 
ral introduction that has just been quoted, is perfectly clear. The syllable on which the 
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tone rests is known, and the only thing is to know what that tone shall be. Our readers 
will hardly believe what we are going to state; but it isa positive fact. The reviewer 
suppresses the introductory remark, garbles the rule, and then cites itas Dr. ANrHon’s ! 
What is still worse, he knew perfectly well that Dr. ANtHon meant the rule to be un- 
derstood differently, for on the very next page this unprincipled critic actually quotes a 
remark of Dr. ANruon, taken from the notes to the ‘ Reader,’ which brands the reviewer 
in the plainest manner with wilful and deliberate falsification of the author’s meaning ; 
and then comes a long note of triumph,at the conclusion of which the reviewer exclaims : 
* Seriously, Dr. AnrHon, accustomed as he is to inaccuracy, ought to blush for such an 
error as this.’ We should be insulting our readers, if we thought they needed a single 
word from us to excite their deep disgust at this revolting piece of turpitude. The man, 
however, punishes himself. He is made the instrument of his own disgrace. In the 
preface to his Grammar, Dr. ANrHon modestly observes, that he lays but few claims to 
originality, either of design or execution. ‘The object of the editor,’ he goes on to re- 
mark, ‘has been to present in a small compass, all that his own experience as an in- 
structor has shown him to be really useful in Greek elementary studies. His principal 
guide has been the excellent grammar of Matthiew, of which the present volume may 
in some degree be considered as an abstract; and valuable materials have at the same 
time been obtained from the labors of Buttmann, Rost, and other distinguished philo- 
logists.’ Of the grammars here mentioned, that of Rost enjoys a very high reputation 
in Germany, and it is one of the fuur to which the grammatical appendix is adapted at the 
end of the first volumeofthe German ‘Reader.’ Jacobs himself, in the preface to the twelfth 
edition of his work, calls it ‘the wide-spread grammar of Rost.’ It has also been translated 
in England, and the preface to the translation alludes particularly to the excellence of the 
rules of accentuation contained in the work. Now, the rule condemned and ridiculed 
by the reviewer, is not Dr. ANrHon’s, but Rost’s! It is a rule which has stood for years 
the test of German criticism; a rule received with approbation by the scholars of Eng- 
land; a rule which even in our own country has never been impugned, until the present 
moment. The truth is, the reviewer thought it was Dr. ANrHon’s. He wished to sat- 
isfy his employers to the utmost. The suppression of a part of Dr. ANrHon’s language 
could easily be glossed over. He would style him an inaccurate man, and then all 
would believe the story, and if Dr. AnrHon sought to vindicate himself, who would 
listen to one so ‘accustomed to inaccuracy,’ and who is told ‘ to blush’ for his errors 
The situation in which the reviewer has placed himself, is, we are happy to say, a soli- 
tary one in the annals of criticism. The only case at all resembling it, is that of the 
Edinburgh Review, when they called the Greek line in Knight’s version of the ‘ Bard,’ 
arrant nonsense, and afterward learned that it was an extract from Pindar! There, how- 
ever, it was ignorance ; here it is something worse. 

Our readers will not be surprised after this to hear, that the reviewer maintains, with 
regard to his criticism on the verb a¢ény:, that he merely meant it had not the significa- 
tion of ‘to neglect,’ or ‘to be careless about,’ in the passage under consideration. A 
more disgraceful subterfuge, ahd a more palpable violation of the truth, never before 
characterized any literary controversy. We venture to say that no one, whoever he is, 
by whom the reviewer’s remarks in the July number of the North American have been 
read with the slightest attention, believes one word of what he now says in his defence. 
It is evident, to the plainest understanding, that he thought dginy: had no such meaning 
as that given to it by Dr. Anton, but only the signification of ‘to throw!’ for he actu- 
ally charges him with forging a signification for the verb in his Lexicon, in order to 
‘accommodate the latter to his notes.’ And now it appears, that the whole affair was 
a mere difference of opinion, and that Dr. Anrnon’s translation of the term was ridi- 
culed by him because he thought it was erroneous! Take him, however, at his word, 
and suppose, for the sake of argument, that he does speak the truth in what he says; 
does it not follow, from the very passages which he cited, that he believed it to bea 
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physical impossibility to ignite a forest by being careless with fire? What then does 
he gain by his violation of the truth, but a character for stupidity, which goes to stul- 
tify the whole tenor of his criticisms ? We repeat, therefore, our deliberate opinion ; the 
writer has here been guilty of a wilful and paltry untruth. And yet this veracious per- 
sonage triumphantly alleges that we have not answered any of his charges respecting 
the quality of Dr. ANrHon’s translations or his cumbrous pedantry. We took up that 
charge which he apparently considered his most unanswerable one, the mistranslation 
of d¢inut, and in place of meeting us in fair argument, he sneaks away with a false- 
hood. We leave his other criticisms to school-boys, especially that, where in transla- 
ting a participle, he makes the wonderful discovery that it can be rendered into our idiom 
by a tense, a matter settled we believe when people first began to translate from Greek 
into English. 

As to cumbrous pedantry, that, to adopt his own words, is a mere matter of taste, and 
we are happy to add that this taste is on the increase. The volumes of Dr. Anrnon 
find their way every where. There is hardly a school or college in the land, where some 
of them have not been introduced. They areall, moreover, reprinted in England. The 
grammar, in particular, has been edited by Dr. Mason, the principal of the Preparatory 
School to King’s College, London, and is the text-book in that establishment ; and what 
is more remarkable still, the classical schools in Quebec are’said to send for these very 
volumes to England, and to have thrown out the series of Valpy, and taken them in its 
stead. One would think that our patriotic gentlemen, who preside over the literary 
destinies of the North American Review, would feel a little pride on this occasion, and 
would think it also some little indication of merit, for American works thus gallantly to 
stem the tide of foreign prejudice. No such thing. Dr. Anruon is nota native of the 
* modern Athens,’ and his books therefore are full of inaccuracies, and unfit to be read ; at 
least it will do very well to tell the public so, and they will believe of course whatever 
falls from the lips of these honest and dignified and truth-loving censors. Beside, the 
rapid spread of Dr. ANtuon’s works might interfere with the sale of certain Boston 
publications, and injure the character of the ‘literary emporium.’ These works, there- 
fore, must be written down. If it cannot be done with truth, well then let it be accom- 
plished by falsehood. Let him be called a plagiarist, a blunderer, a man of cumbrous 
pedantry. What will the world care about any attempts at refutation, or who will take 
the trouble to read them ? 

What we here say is by no means idly said. This attack on Dr. Anruon’s series has 
been long maturing, and it would have developed itself sooner, had a fit opportunity 
presented. Its whole objectis, to stop the sale of a series of works which have thrown 
rival editions far into the shade; and that this is uppermost in the thoughts of the 
reviewer, the concluding words of his malignant farrago most clearly indicate. He 
ends his remarks with the legal phrase of ‘careat emptor,’ ‘let the buyer be on his 
guard ;’ and the ends of criticism are identified in his mind with the ends of trade. The 
whole is a mere money-making affair. 

Strange as it may appear to the reviewer and his employers, this attack on Dr. 
Antuon’s works has proved a source of positive advantage to fhe latter. It has excited 
a more general inquiry into the character of those productions, and every such inquiry 
has resulted in the adoption of the works. Strange as it may appear to some, nume- 
rous orders for the New- York Reader have been received, since the commencement of 
this controversy, from the city of Boston itself; two thousand cupies of the book have 
been sold since its publication in the spring of the present year; and what is strangest 
of all, at the trade-sale of last September, the Boston Reader sold for fifty cents a 
copy, and was purchased too by a Boston house, whereas the New-York Reader, at the 
same time and place, sold for one dollar and thirty-five cents. Will the North American 
Review take these things into its serious consideration, and ask itself whether the true 
way of stopping the sale of Dr. Awruon’s publications would not be by bestowing upon 
them its encomiums ? 
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EnsenorE: A Porm. In one volume. pp. 104. New-York: Wirey ann Putnam. 


Tue writer of the beautiful volume before us, in the course of a modest and well-writ- 
ten preface, takes occasion to observe : ‘ Although this is his first appearance before the 
public, the author is not prepared with any plea, by which to propitiate their favor. If 
arraigned by those public prosecutors in behalf of the literary world, the critics, he has 
but little to say, beyond what his work itself may present, why sentence should not be 
passed against him; although he claims that the fact of this being a first offence, shall 
be received in extenuation of his guilt, and in mitigation of his punishment. Yet, to 
such of his friends as may be cognizant of the authorship, he takes this opportunity of 
saying, that a poem, necessarily written and revised at intervals of business hours, could 
not well be free from blemishes; and he believes that his efforts in a cause which he 
has much at heart — that of giving more of a national feature to American poetry — will 
be appreciated by them, at least, and rewarded by their approbation.’ It would be an 

.easy and a grateful task for us, had we space for the purpose, to draw so largely 
upon the romantic narrative of ‘ Ensenore,’ as to include the main and striking points 
of the story; and we have little doubt that should it fall into the hands of some taste- 
ful melo-dramatic artist, he will be tempted to elaborate for the stage, what we refrain 
from presenting in the Knicxersocker, lest the progress and the dénouement of the 
poem should transpire, before the publishers’ end is answered — the general diffusion of 
the whole in a saleable form. But this objection will not apply to the several episodes 
and picturesque descriptions of nature, which are frequently interwoven with the nar- 
rative. Leaving therefore the hero, the ‘disastrous chances’ of the heroine, the record 
of her ‘being taken by the insolent foe and sold to slavery,’ and her deliverance thence, 
we proceed to select a few passages from the work, which will afford the reader evidence 
of the easy flow of the verse, and the melody of the language. The faithfulness of the 
following description of the beautiful Owasco Lake, in the county of Cayuga, in calm 

and storm, will be acknowledged by all who have ever seen that ‘ picture of silver in a 

frame of emerald :’ 





‘ Owasco’s waters sweetly slept, *T was evening — o’er the waters blue 












Owasco’s banks were bright and green, The setting sun his radiance threw, 
The willow on her margin wept, Flinging o’er hill and dale and stream, 
The wild-fowl on her wave were seen, A mellowed light — a farewell beam ; 

And Nature’s golden charms were shed, And where, afar, the forests rise, 

As richly round her quiet bed, . With their green surface to the skies, 
From flowered mead to mountain brow, Shedding, o’er that, a shower of light, 
A century since as they are now ; While all beneath was dark as night. 


The same pure purple light was flung, 
At morn, across the water’s breast ; 





















The same rich crimson curtains hung, Came from the lake the sullen roar 
At eve, around the glowing west. Of billows beating on the shore, 
But seldom then the white man’s eye And, as the frequent lightning threw 
Imbibed the beauties of that view ; A sudden glory o’er the scene, 
Unnoticed, spread the cloudless sky The opposing forests rose to view, 
Its canopy of spotless blue ; And all the watery waste between, 
Unnoticed back to Heaven, the wave Where crested waves each other chase, 


That azure sky’s puresemblance gave. Like snowy coursers on the race.’ 








This day-view in calm, and night-view in storm, which we have segregated and 
placed in contrast, although briefly sketched, show our author to be a minute observer 
and a correct limner of nature. He excels, we think, in presenting a sudden or laco- 
nic picture, so to speak, before the mind of the-reader. The night-chase upon the lake 
} strikes us as a forcible example of this characteristic; and the same praise will apply to 
the sketch of a chief in council, who detailed to his savage companions 


‘The charging shout, the fatal blow, 
The victory and the dying foe ; 
Then pointed with an Indian's pride 
To scalps yet reeking at his side, 
And counted, with a miser’s care, 

To sce thet cack red tuft was there.’ 
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A single passage, representing the heroine a captive in the hands of a savage foe, must 
close our extracts. The interior of the Indian tent, as here depicted, might be trans- 
ferred to the canvass, with little additional graphic aid from the pencil : 


‘As some lone rose by summer blast 
Uptoru and in the desert cast, The catamount with glaring cye, 
W hose fading beauties still are fair, That frowned defiance e’en in death, 
Whose fragrance freights the forest air — The hapless squirrel bleeding nigh, 
So mid that dusky horde, Kathreen, And struggling with its failing breath. 
Pale, wretched, and forlorn was seen ; Unwonted sights and sounds were these, 
Yet, on surrounding darkness thrown, ‘Yo maiden nurtured at her ease, 
Her charms with dazzling radiance shone, Withiu a home with pleasures rife, 
And to her lover’s watchful eye And all the luxuries of life ; 
She seemed a being all divine, And when from the revolting view 
One star upon a clouded sky, Kathreen her saddened eye withdrew, 
One sunbeam in Siberian mine. | From underneath the downcast lid 
Her trembling eye in terror viewed The silvery tears successive slid, 
The trophies o’er the tent-floor strewed, | And glistened on her cheek of snow, 
The savage panther’s gory head, | With all the eloquence of wo.’ 


The gentle deer yet scarcely dead, 


These extracts will sufficiently enforce our remarks upon the style of ‘ Ensenore;’ 
while the narrative, upon which we have not trenched, will commend itself forcibly to 
the attention of the reader. The poem is not without its faults, certainly; some of 
which we had intended to indicate; but these are such asare fatural to a first perform- 
ance, and do not detract from the poem asa whole. The volume is inscribed to a va- 
lued friend, in the following neat and well-turned dedication : ‘To His Excellency W11- 
r1am H. Sewarp, Governor of the State of New-York, etc., etc., this poem, the scene 
of which is principally upon the beautiful lake in the vicinity of his country residence, 
is (by permission) respectfully inscribed, by his friend, the Author.’ The book is taste- 
fully enveloped, and its typographical execution reflects credit upon the press of Mr. 
Oszorn, and the care of the publishers. 


Howarp Pinckney: A Nover. By the Author of ‘Clinton Bradshaw,’ ‘East and 
West,’ etc., etc. In two volumes. pp. 443. New-York: WiLey anp Putnam. 


Havine failed to receive our copy of this work until a late hour, and long after it was 
in the possession of all our contemporaries, we are compelled either to pass it by unno- 
ticed, or to avail ourselves of the subjoined comments upon its character, from a compe- 
tent and disinterested hand: ‘This is one of the modern fashion of novels, intended to 
illustrate American society, scenery, and manners. The author has heretofore met with 
considerable success in his romance of ‘Clinton Bradshaw,’ and the public is decidedly in- 
clined toward giving him a reading, and a favorable reception. We have cursorily looked 
over these pages, and we must admit with more than ordinary interest. The story is lively 
and well told, interspersed with stirring adventures, and love scenes enough to satisfy the 
most craving appetite. The hero, Howard Pinckney, though in early life somewhat wild 
and fickle, proves a miracle of constancy in his attachment for the heroine, Frances Fitz- 
hurst. The underplot of the story and the subordinate characters are skilfully worked into 
the body of the tale, and form part of it, in an easy and natural manner. The character of 
Gordon, a low villain, and that of Bronson, his accomplice, in higher though still vulgar 
life, are well drawn, and their shades of difference skilfully contrasted. The sentimen- 
tal portions are spirited and lively, and for the most part untinctured with that besetting 
sin of novelists, mawkishness. The character of Sarah Grattan is, we think, the inost 
interesting in the book. We have taken up no novel of recent production to which we 
could make so little objection; especially on account of the moral tendency of the tale, 
and its influence on the social feelings and affections.’ We have pleasure in commend- 
ing ‘ Howard Pinckney’ to the attention of our readers. 

VOL. XVI. 58 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Lire anp Waritines or Gotnsmitu. — We hail, with sincere pleasure, an edition of 
the ‘ Life and Writings of Otrver Gotpsmiru,’ from the hand of Mr. Wasnincron 
Irvine, now passing through the press of the Brothers Harper. The work will be 
contained in two large and handsome volumesof the ‘ Family Library,’ and will be given 
to the public in all the present month. We have been kindly favored by the publishers 
with the stereotype proof-sheets of some two hundred pages of an original Biography 
of Gotpsmitn, by Mr. Irvine, from which we have selected a few extracts, that our 
readers may be regaled with a foretaste of what is in store fur them. In this biography, 
the writer says he has ‘undertaken, as a ‘labor of love,’ to collect from various sources 
a tribute to the memory of one whose writings were the delight of his childhood, and 
have been a source of enjoyment to him throughout life.’ The result of this enthusiasm 
of research — which was aided by the most minute particulars of Gotpsmitn’s history, 
recently collected and collated to his hand — is, a work which we predict will have a 
more general and permanent popularity, and a wider and more constant sale, than any 
previous numbers of the excellent ‘ Library’ which it adorns. There are few writers, 
says Mr. Irvine, for whom the reader feels such personal kindness as for GotpsmiTH, 
for few have so eminently possessed the magic gift of identifying themselves with their 
writings: 




















‘We read his character in every page, and grow into familiar intimacy with him as we read. The 
artless benevolence that beams throughout his works; the whimsical yet amiable views of human 
life and human nature; the unforced humor, blended so happily with good feeling and good sense, and 
singularly dashed at times with a pleasing melancholy ; even the very nature of his mellow, and 
flowing, and softly-tinted style, all seem to bespeak his moral as well as his intellectual qualities, 
and make us love the man at the same time that we admire the author. While the productions of 
writers of loftier pretensions and more sounding names are suffered to moulder on our shelves, 
those of Goldsmith are cherished and laid in our bosoms. We do not quote them with ostentation, 
but they mingle with our minds, sweeten our tempers, and harmonize our thoughts ; they put us in 
good humor with ourselves and with the world, and in so doing they make us happier and better 
men. An acquaintance with the private biography of Goldsmith lets us into the secrets of his gifted 
pages. We there discover them to belittle more than transcripts of his own heart and picturings 
of his own fortunes. There he shows himself the same kind, artless, good-humored, excursive, sen- 
sible, whimsical, intelligent being that he appears in his writings. Scarcely an adventure or cha- 
racter is given in bis works that may not be traced to his own parti-colored story. Many of his 
most ludicrous scenes and ridiculops incidents have been drawn from his own blunders and mis- 
chances, and he seems really to have been buffeted into almost every maxim imparted by him for 
the instruction of his reader.’ 



















The following characteristic passage of the biography reveals to us the original of 
that inimitable sketch, the village pedagogue: 
















‘Oliver’s education began when he was about three years old; that is to say, he was gathered 
under the wings of one of those good old motherly dames, found in every village, who cluck toge- 
ther the whole callow brood of the neighborhood, to teach them their letters and keep them out of 
harm’s way. Mistress Elizabeth Delap, for that was her name, flourished in this capacity for up- 
ward of fifty years, and it was the pride and boast of her declining days, when nearly ninety 
years of age, that she was the first that had put a book (doubtless a horn-book) into Goldsmith’s 
hands. Appurently he did not much profit by it, for she confessed he was one of the dullest boys 
she had ever deait with, insomuch that she had sometimes doubted whether it was possible to make 
any thing of him: a common case with imaginative children, who are apt to be beguiled frum the . 
dry abstractions of elementary study by the picturings of the fancy. At six years of age he passed 
into the hands of the village schoolmaster, one Thomas (or, as he was commonly and irreverently 
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named, Paddy) Byrne, a capital tutor for a poet. He had been educated for a pedagogue, but had 
enlisted in the army, served abroad during the wars of Queen Anue’s time, and risen to the rank of 
quartermaster of a regiment in Spain. At the return of peace, having no longer exercise for the 
sword, he resumed the ferule, and drilled the urchin population of Lissoy. Goldsmith is supposed 
to have had him and his school in view in the following sketch in the Deserted Village : 


‘ Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, ; Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 
With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay, | The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 
There, in his noisy mausion, skill’d to rule, | The village all declared how much he knew, 
The village master taught his little school ; | ’I'was certain he could write and cipher too; 
A man severe be was, and stern to view, | Lands he could measure,terms and tides presage, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew: | And e’eu the story ran that he could gauge: 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace In arguing, too, the parson owu’d his skill, 
The day's disasters in his moruing face ; For e’en though vanquish’d he could argue still; 
Full well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee | While words of learned length and thund’ring 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; | Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around,[sound 
Full well the busy whisper circling round, | And still they guzed, and still the wonder grew, 
Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown'’d: | That one small head could carry all he knew.’ 


The campaigning stories which the romantic Byrne had brought with him from the 
wars, his superstitions, and the love of poetry, in which he dabbled, were eagerly de- 
voured and imitated by our pupil. We passa delightful portion of the biography, a 


description of the youth and college life of Gotpsmiru, with the following characteristic 
anecdote : ? 


‘ Among the anecdotes told of him while at college, is one indicative of that prompt, but thought- 
less and often whimsical benevolence which throughout life formed one of the most endearing yet 
eccentric points of his character. He was engaged to breakfast one day with a college intimate, 
but failed to make his appearance. His friend repaired to his room, knocked at his door, and was 
biddeu to enter. To his surprise, he found Goldsmith in his bed, immersed to his chin in feathers. 
A serio-comic story explained the circumstance. Inthe course of the oe evening’s stroll he 
had met with a woman with five children, who implored his charity. Her husband was in the hos- 
pital; she was just from the country, a stranger, and destitute, without food or shelter for her help- 
less offspring. This was too much for the kiod heart of Goldsmith. He was almost as poor as her- 
self, itis true, and had no money in his pocket; but he brought her to the college gate, gave her the 
blankets from his bed to cover her little brood, and part of his clothes forher to sell and purchase 


food ; and, finding himself cold during the night, had cut open his bed and buried himself amoung 
the feathers.’ 
. 


After the termination of his struggling and eventful college career, it was determined 
that it was high time for him to strike out some course of life: 


* His uncle and others of his relatives, urged him to prepare for holy orders. Goldsmith had a 
settled repugnance to a clerical life. This has been ascribed by some to conscientious scruples, not 
considering himself of a temper and frame of mind for such a sacred office ; others attributed it to his 
roving propensities, and his desire to visit foreign countries; he himself gives a whimsical objec- 
tion in his biography of the ‘ Man in Black:’ ‘ Tu be obliged to wear a loug wig when I liked a short 
one, or a black coat whenT geuerally dressed in brown, I thought was such a restraint upon my 
liberty, that I absolutely rejected the proposal.’ Whimsical as it may seem, dress did in fact form 
an obstacle to his entrance into the church. Throughout life he had a passion for arraying his 
sturdy but somewhat awkward little person in gay colors; aud when, in compliance with the per- 
suasions of his uncle Contarine, he at length presented himself before the Bishop of Elphin for 
ordination, he appeared luminously arrayed in scarlet breeches! He was rejected hy the bishop; 
some say for waut of sufficient studious preparation; others from accounts which had reached the 


bishop of his irregularities at college ; but others shrewdly suspect that the scarlet breeches was 
the fundamental objection.’ 


After various fortunes; wandering through towns, cities, and villages; at one time 
entertained at the mansions of the rich and noble, and at another seeking hospitality at 
the cottage of the peasant; sometimes attracting attention by his philosophical disputes, 
and again delighting the ear with the pensive breathings of his flute; we find Gotp- 
smiTH in London. Some idea of his early residence in a metropolis which afterward 
rang with his name, may be gathered from the following extract: 


‘I called on Goldsmith at his lodgings in March, 1759, and found him writing his ‘Inquiry,’ in a 
miserable, dirty-looking room,in which there was but one chair; and when, from civility, he re- 
signed it to me, he himself was obliged to sit in the window. While we were conversing together, 
some one tapped gently at the door, and being desire: to come in, a poor, ragged little girl, of very 
becoming demeanour, entered the room, and dropping a courtesy, said, ‘My mamma sends her 
compliments, and begs the favor of you to lend her a chamber-pot full of coals.’ 

* We are reminded in this anecdote, of Goldsmith's picture of the lodgings of Beau Tibbs, and of 


the peep into the secrets of a make-shift establishment given to a Visiter by the bluadering old 
Scotch woman : 


, “— — —_— Ee eee 
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‘ By this time we were arrived as high as the stairs would permit us to ascend, till we came to 
what he was facetiously pleased to call the first floor over the chimney ; and, knocking at the door, 
a voice from within demanded * Who's there?’ My conductor answered that it was him. But this 
not satisfying the querist, the voice again repeated the demand, to which he answered louder than 
before ; and now the door was opened by an old woman with cautious reluctance, 

*‘ When we got in, he weleomed me to his house with great ceremony ; and turning to the old wo- 
man, asked where was her lady. ‘ Good troth,’ replied she, in a peculiar dialect, * she’s washing 
your twa shirts at the next door, because they have taken an oath against lending the tub any long- 
er.’ ‘ My twoshirts,’ cried he,in atone that faltered with confusion ; ‘what doesthe idiot mean ?’ 
‘I ken what [ mean well enough,’ replied the other; ‘she’s washing your twa shirts at the next 
door, hecavse — ‘ Fire and fury! no more of this stupid explanation!’ cried he; ‘ go and inform 
her we have company. Were that Scotch hag to be forever in my family, she would never learn 
politeness, nor forget that absurd poisonous accent of hers, or testify the smallest specimen of 
breediug or high life ; and yet it is very surprising too, as I had her from a Parliament man, a friend 
of mine from the Highlands, one of the politest men in the wortd ; but that’s a secret.’ 


Weare glad to perceive that Mr. Irvine has exposed the lurking hostility to Goip- 
sMiTH discernible in the’ writings of Boswe.t, a pushing, presumptuous, envious, selfish 
Scotchman, whose only merit is, that he was a satellite of a great man, and has been 
handed down to posterity, through his ambition to ‘illustrate his own mental insignifi- 
cance, by continually placing himself in perpetual juxtaposition with the great lexico- 
grapher.’ But not to waste words and space upon this ‘literary magpie,’ we pass 
to a passage in the history of a ‘household book,’ which, from its first appearance, 
has ‘ widened in a popularity that has never flagged, that has extended from country to 
country, and language to language, until it now embraces the whole reading world :’ 


‘IT received one morning,’ says Johnson, ‘a message from poor Goldsmith that he was in great 
distress, and, as it was not in his power to come to me, begging that I would come to him as soon 
as possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised to come to him directly. I according!y went as soon 
as I was dressed, and found that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which he was in a 
violent passion: I perceived that he had already changed my guinea, and had a bottle of Madeira 
and aglass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, and desired he would be calm, and began to 
talk to him of the means by which he might be extricated. He then told me that he had a novel 
ready for the press, which he produced to me. I looked into it and saw its merit; told the landlady 
I should soon return; and, having gove to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. I brought Gold- 


smith the money, and he discharged his rent, not without rating his landlady in abigh tone for hav- 


ing used him so ill.’ . 





This novel was the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ which was so little appreciated by the book- 
seller who purchased it, that he kept it by him for two years unpublished. When, with 
many doubts and fears, it was at last given to the public, its popularity was so imme- 
diate, that it ran through three or four large editions in the brief space of three months. 

Mr. Irvine has illustrated the character of Gotpsmiru by numerous anecdotes, many 
of which will be new, we may believe, to the American reader. There is one, however, 
which we have either seen recently recorded, or heard related, that is so forcibly illustra- 
tive of his simplicity and goodness of heart, that we should have been glad to see it in 
the work before us, and which we shall venture to repeat. Walking one day through a 
retired street in London, Gotpsmitx encountered two gentlemen, who, when mere 
lads, were his temporary pupils. They knew him at once; and when the recognition 
became mutual, his joy was apparently unbounded, for he loved children, and the me- 
mories of boyhood. He called thém by their christian names, and in a pleasant abstrac- 
tion; reduced his conversation to their capacity; and when he arrived at a fruit-stall, stop- 
ped and purchased some apples and bon-bons, and pressed their acceptance upon his old 
favorites. Weclose our extracts with the close of Mr. Invine’s biography : 


‘ From the general turn of Goldsmith’s biography, it is evident that his faults, at the worst, were 
but negative, while his merits were great and decided. He was no one’s enemy but his own; his 
errors, in the main, inflicted evil on none but himself, and were so blended with humorous, and 
even affecting circumstances, as to disarm anger and conciliate kindness. Where eminent talent is 
united to spotless virtue, we are awed and dazzled into admiration, but our admiration is apt to be 
cold and reverential; while there is something in the harmless infirmities of a good and great, but 
erring individual, that pleads touchingly to our nature; and the heart yearns more kindly toward 
the object of our idolatry, when we find that, like ourselves, he is mortal and is frail. The epithet 
so often heard, and in such kindly tones, of ‘poor Goldsmith,’ speaks volumes. Few, who cousi- 
der the real compound uf admirable and whimsical qualities which form his character, would wish 
to prune away his eccentricities, trim its grotesque luxuriance, and clip it down to the decent for- 
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malities of rigid virtue. ‘Let not his frailties be remembered,’ said Johnson; ‘he was a very 
greatman.’ But, for our parts, we rather say, ‘let them be remembered,’ for we question whether 
he himself would vot feel gratified in hearing his reader, after dwelling with admiration on the 


proofs of his greatness, close the volume with the kind-hearted phrase, so fondly and familiarly 
ejaculated, of ‘ Poor Goipsmita !’’ 


It would be a work of supererogation to commend this cheap and beautiful edition of 
*Gotpsmitn’s Life and Writings’ to a wide acceptance. Every reader knows the value 
and interest of the volumes. The merits of the works they embrace have long since 
been fully discussed, and their station in the scale of literary merit permanently esta- 
blished. They have outlasted generations of works of higher power and wider scope, 


and will continue to outlast succeeding generations, for they have that magic charm of 
style which embalms works to perpetuity. 


Lire’s Mystery. — To every sensitive and théughtful man, who realizes that he is 
walking between two eternities, ‘ hovering, with insecure adhesion, in the midst of the 
Unfathomable, and to dissolve at the farthest very soon,’ there come often moments of 
existence, in which the Mystery of Life is almost insupportable; moments when, like 
the sweet poetess of England, that divine Intellect, now gone to solve the great secret, 
we question the winds, the stars, the wide earth, and the sounding sea, to tell us of the 
dead who have gone before us — to lift the dark curtain that hides the future from our 
mortal vision. This eventful theme we had the pleasure and satisfaction to hear treated 
not long since by one of the finest and most suggestive minds in this country, and in a 
manner so eloquent and masterly, that his audience were hushed as by a spell of en- 
chantment, while the brilliant thoughts fell upon their ears, and found entrance to their 
hearts. The text was that kindred aspiration of Jop:‘O that I knew where I might 
find him ; that I might come even to his seat!’ etc. Some idea, perhaps, may be formed 
of the character of the discourse, from the following passages, rendered from memory and 
a few cursory notes. Man is not at all times aware, said the speaker, in substance, of the 
intensity and awfulness of the life that is in him; yet a dim consciousness of infinite 
mystery and grandeur lies beneath all the common-place of life. Our steps are ever- 
more haunted with thoughts far beyond their own range, which some have regarded as 
the reminiscences of a préexistent state. ‘As I have seen,’ said he, ‘a rude peasant 
from the mountains of the Appenines, falling asleep at the foot of a pillar, in one of the 
majestic Roman churches: doubtless the choral symphonies yet fell soft upon his ear, 
and the gilded arches were yet dimly seen, through the half-slumbering eye-lids: and 
thus, it seems to me, is it often with the repose and stupor of the heart. Heaven is 
above us, and eternity is before and behind us; and suns and stars are silent witnesses 
and watchers over us. Weare enfolded by infinity: infinite powers, infinite spaces, do 
they not lie all around us? Is not the dread arch of mystery spread over us, and no voice 
ever pierced it? Is not eternity enthroned amidst yonder starry heights, and no utter- 
ance, no word, ever came from those far-lying and silent spaces! Oh, it is strange, to 
think of that awful majesty above, and then to think of what is beneath it: this little 
struggle of life; this poor day’s conflict; this busy ant-hill of a city! Shut down the 
dome of heaven close upon it; let it crush and confine every thought to the present spot, 
to the present instant, and such woulda city be. Ascend the lonely watch-tower of 
evening meditation, and look forth, and listen; and lo! the talk of the streets — the 
sounds of music and revelling —the stir and tread of a multitude, goeth up into the 
silent and all-surrounding infinitude; and some indeed have supposed that every sound 
which rises from the earth, wanders onward and onward forever. But is it the audible 
sound only that goeth up? Ono! but amidst the stir and noise of visible life, from the 
inmost bosom of the visible man, goeth up a call, a cry, an asking, unuttered, unutter- 
able; an asking for revelation; saying, in almost speechless agony: ‘O break, dread 
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arch of mystery! Tell us, ye stars that roll above the waves of mortal trouble — speak 
forth, thou enthronéd majesty of the unbounded spaces on high — bow down your mys- 
terious heavens, and come near! Tell us, what ye only know;; tell us of the loved and 
lost !— tell us what we are, and whither we are going!’ . . . Equally beautiful were 
the remarks of the speaker upon the impressive silence of nature. There was, he said 
in effect, no distinct, articulate utterance, yet the majesty of silence spoke ‘ with most 
miraculous organ.’ Accustomed as we are, said he, to speech, how much more power- 
ful in some things is silence? How intolerable would it have been, if every Day, when 
it came, had audibly said, ‘God is good;’ and every Evening when it stole upon us, had 
said ‘God is good;’ and every cloud when it rose, and eVery tree as it blossomed, and 
every plant as it sprung from the earth, had audibly said, ‘God is good.’ No; the 
silence of nature is more impressive than speech; it expresses more than words can 
utter. When we lift up our thoughts to the vast infinitude, what do we find? Order, 
holding its sublime reign among the countless revolving suns and systems, and light, 
fair and beautiful, covering all as with 4 garment. Look up to the heights of heaven, in 
some bright and smiling day: behold the ethereal softness, the meteor of beauty that 
hangs over us: and does it not seem as if it were an enfolding gentleness —a silent, 
hushed breathing of unutterable love? Was ever a mother’s eye, bent on her child, 
more sweet and gentle? ‘O you sweet heavens!’ hath many a poet said. A voice of 
unutterable tenderness seems breathing from that blue vault — toward which the voices 
of human want and suffering go upward like inarticulate cries, and sobbings of a dumb 
creature, which in the ears of heaven are prayers — saying: ‘Poor frail beings! borne 
on the bosom of imperfection, and laid upon the lap of sorrow, be patient and hopeful ! 
Ye are not neglected nor forgotten! The heaven above holds you in a solemn suspense, 
which death only may break. Be trustful for awhile, and all your lofty asking shall have 
answer, and all your patient sorrow shall find issue in everlasting peace.’ - - - Our 


readers, we are sure, will not need to be informed, that they have held frequent commu- 
nion in these pages with the master mind of which these beautiful thoughts arean ema- 
nation ; nor will they fail to recognise in them the author of a discourse entitled ‘ Erro- 
neous Views of Death,’ noticed at large in a recent number. We cannot but hope that, 
in connexion with others from the same source, the present discourse, of the character 
of which we have afforded but an unsatisfactory glimpse, may soon find its way to the 
public in a permanent form. 


LAFAYETTE AND WasuinctTon. — We acknowledge from the publisher, Mr. J. Cris- 
sry, Philadelphia, an ‘Address on the Characters of Larayverte and WasninerTon, 
pronounced before the Washington Society of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., on the 
Fourth of July, 1840, by Wittis Gaytorp Crarx.’ Our ‘relations’ with the orator na- 
turally exclude us from comment upon this performance; but our readers, we may be- 
lieve, will not take it amiss that we append the conclusion of their kindly-remembered 
friend ‘Oxtiarop’s address : 


‘Such was WasHiNGTON: a combination and a form where every human grace and virtue ap- 
peared to have set an indelible seal. If we look at the various peculiarities of the various great 
men, for example, of the ancient republic, we shall find that he embraced the good ones of them all : 


His was Octavian’s prosperous star, And pure Aurelius’ love divine ; 

The rush of Cxsar’s conquering car, In tented field and bloody fray, 
At Battle’s call ; An Alexander’s vigorous sway, 

His Scipio’s virtue: his, the skill, And stern command : 


And the indomitable will The faith of Constantine —ay, more — 
Of Hannibal. The fervent love Camillus bore 
The clemency of Antonine, His native land. 


‘But the crowning glory of W asHINGTON’s course was its close. Nothing could be more glorious 
than such alife, but such adeath. Encircled by his family ; watched by eyes that loved him, and 
attended with tender ministrations, his soul parted from his body, and that immortal guest of his 
earthly tabernacle ascended to Heaven. As that hour approached, his contentment and peace were 
indescribable. He saw, if his thoughts were then momentarily of earth, through the long vista of 
coming years, the grandeur and beauty of a new republic, made free by his hand ; teeming with 
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all kinds of riches, and filling with a virtuous and well-governed people. How beautiful a prospect! 
We read, of late, of the death of a king of Europe, who, when on his dying pillow, caused .a 
mirror to be placed near his bed, that he might see his army defile in their glittering uniforms be- 
fore him; an insubstantial picture — mere shadows on glass, showing, in a most striking emblem, 
how eee of this world passeth away. But WasuincrTon had retired from his armies; through- 
out the land, 


‘ Glad Peace was tinkling in the farmer’s bell, 
And singing with the reapers :’ 


and he had no regret in his hour of departure. 

Can we scarcely refrain from allowing to that hour the unutterable splendor of an apotheosis? 
He had fought his warfare ; he had left his testimony for the rights of men, and obedience to Hea- 
ven ; and is it too much to imagine him looking at his last moment, toward Heaven, with his dying 
eyes, and exclaiming with chastened rapture: 


* What means yon blaze on high ? 
The empyrean sky, 
Like the rich veil of some proud fane is rending ; 
I see the star-paved land, 
Where all the angels stand, 
Even to the highest height, in burning rows ascending ; 
Some with their wings outspread, 
And bowed the stately head, 
As on some errand of God’s love departing, 
Like tlames from evening conflagration starting ; 
The heralds of Omnipotence are they, 
And nearer earth they come, to waft my soul away!’ 


7 


Tae Cerestiat Epicts.—An influential English journal, in commenting upon the 
disturbed state of affairs in China, and the edicts of the Emperor, through High Com- 
missioner Lrn, affects to believe that the tone of these papers is assumed, to awe the 
lower orders of the Chinese, rather than the ‘ outside barbarians;’ and that the promul- 
gators themselves, the celestial dynasty proper, do not feel the superiority they vaunt so 
constantly. This opinion we hold to be entirely erroneous. In the first place, as has 
been truly said, the fact that the Chinese empire is the oldest now existing in the world, 
is well nigh sufficient to justify this assumption of superiority over all European nations, 
who are as a people of yesterday, in comparison. While every other nation distinguished 
in history, as Egypt, Greece, and Rome, has had its decline and fall, ‘the Chinese have 
maintained in the East, for several thousand years, the same comparative intellectual 
rank which the English, French, and Germans hold in Europe.’ The government of 
China is termed ‘celestial,’ because its principles are believed to be in accordance with 
the revealed will of heaven, as vouchsafed to Chinese astronomers, hundreds of years 
before Cuaist. But independent of these facts, the very style of the celestial edicts 
themselves is a sufficient evidence that the idea of boundless power, and ‘ oneness’ of 
superiority, is inherent in the very nature of a Chinese. We have seen a Chinese 
map of the world, in which the celestial country occupies the entire space, with the ex- 
ception of a few island-like circles —more or less large, according to their trade with 
China— dotted out near the borders, indicating such trifling localities as England and 
America. But note the spirit of the vermillion protocols. Without the ree.ine that 
dictates them, who could write them? Who can imitate their saturating national 
egotism and bravado? ‘ My dynasty,’ says the Emperor, in his expostulations touching 
the tradein opium, ‘soothes and tranquillizes the outside barbarians, and my favor flows 
most wide. For several tens of hundreds of years, they have been permitted here to 
get gains, and have been steeped in goodness and bounty. I now observe that these 
foreigners are exceedingly proud, haughty, and disrespectful, and lightly esteem and 
despise the celestial dynasty. It is proper that they immediately know how greatly the 
anger of the Emperor has been excited, and to learn that even ordure is more valuable 
than the smoking mud. I have heard that the outside barbarians’ ships, several tens 
of sail of them, remain anchored at Hong-Kong, on the outer ocean, where they keep 
staring and looking about, and won’t go away. Uniting these circumstances, it is proper 
that I forthwith issue perspicuous orders, that all may thoroughly know and understand, 
and pungently repent. Let these barbarian ships tarry no longer in the outer waters, 
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waiting with lingering hopes, but at once put up their sails, and immediately go away 
over the top of the ocean! Hasten, hasten! Oppose not! The words have gone 
forth — the law will follow. In the capital I have commanded my officers to draw up 
the severest statutes; in the provincesI have ordered the laws enforced with the utmost 
rigor. Most certainly there will be no forgiveness. Do not involve yourselves in cause 
for mourning, by bringing upon your heads heaps of calamities, and unnumbered woes. 
Decidedly no indulgence will be shown! Tremble fearfully hereat! A vermillion 
edict.” But notwithstanding this terrible proclamation, the vessels would not budge. 
Then comes another missive from Liv, with additional warnings and threatenings from 
head-quarters. Every Chinese subject, he says, ‘burns with impatience’ to drive away 
or destroy the offending vessels ; to do which, the following highly feasible plan, among 
others, has been submitted to the Emperor by a loyal subject, who begs that his 
sovereign will ‘bestow upon it a single holy glance :’ 


‘I would call out and get ready several hundreds of the people living on the sea-coast: of those 
who are the stoutest, the bravest, and the best swimmers and divers, | would cause them at night 
to divide into groups, to go diving straight on board the foreign ships, and taking the said foreign- 
ers at unawares, massacre every individual among them! Or I would fit up several hundreds of 
fire-ships beforehand, and cause the most skilful swimmers and divers to go on board of them; 
these should take advantage of the wind, and let the fire-ships go; and close in the wake of these 
should come our armed cruizers. But before going into action, I would proclaim to all the soldiers 
and people that he or they who should be able to take a foreign ship, the entire ship and cargo 
should be given thém for encouragement: aud this being made known, every one would be more 
eager than the other in pressing forward to the capture: and what stay,I ask, would these ras- 


cally foreigners have to cling to any longer? Would not their hearts, on the contrary, die within 
them for fear? 


. Every body remembers how contemptuously the imperial nose was turned up at the 
‘red bristled foreign ships’ which England sent to protect her rights, or rather her 
erongs, in the China seas. ‘ Who is this Elliot,’ says the Emperor, ‘ that has been sent 
here with his ships, by the outside barbarians of the English nation?’ Up to the last 
advices, this feeling of contempt was as visible and strong as ever. In answer to a 
recent petition from American merchants, for protection from a reported British blockade, 
the petitioners are told that the whole story is ‘analogous to an audacious falsehood,’ and 
they are desired to ‘try and reflect’ — as if it were rather a hopeless case, but worth a 
trial, perhaps — to ‘try and reflect that the harbors belonged to the Chinese,’ and to 
give over their unmanly fears! 


‘THERE sHALL BE War no More.’ — ‘Pride, pomp, and circumstance,’ will soon 
cease to be elements of glorious war. Prrxins’s steam-gun, which is capable of throw- 
ing an hundred and fifty-eight balls in a minute, with unexampled force ; which may 
be made of every size, and used with equal facility on land and water ; is an invention 
which will soon entirely divest battle of its poetry. By this instrument, continuous 
showers of balls may be projected with such rapidity, that when the barrel of the gun 
is slowly swept around in @ horizontal direction, the line of shot-holes will cut the 
‘ wooden walls’ of a ship in twain, as if by <a invisible saw; and the same force will 
cut a horizontal gash through the side of a fort, or mow down a regiment, in ten 
minutes. Hence we hold, with a pleasant ‘Pennsylvanian’ contemporary, that war 
will soon cease to be attractive, and its ‘day’ go by. ‘To bring destruction thus to its 
maximum, and to effect in a few minutes results which have heretofore required whole 
campaigns to accomplish, will be by no means likely to increase the belligerent spirit. 
Pugnacity itself will be overawed at such certain slaughter. The joy of battle will be 
gone. There will be little of the romance with which the trade of human butchery is 
strangely invested, if battalions are to be blown to fragments by the opening of a steam- 
valve; and if in place of glittering warriors, and plumed troops, and music, feathers, 
and gold lace, the fate of nations is to be decided by a few swarthy firemen, in red flan- 
nel shirts, sweating with blackened brows over the hot and greasy engine; shooting 
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cannon balls by the cart-load from hissing pipes, and poking the fire to keep up the 
necessary heat, instead of having recourse to pealing trumpets and rattling drums to 
blow the sparks of military ardor intoa flame. This will be reducing war to its essen- 
tials; it will be getting rid of all its fascinating deceptions at once ; it will be such an 
application of the labor-saving principle to the business of thinning population, and of 
making widows and orphans, that neither nations nor individuals will lightly go in 
search of such ghastly honor. 


Lorenzo Dow’s Successor. — Several years ago, as many of our readers will remem- 
ber, a series of ‘Lay Sermons’ appeared in a popular country journal of Pennsylvania. 
They were from the pen of the Hon. Cuaates Mier, author of the ‘Poor Richard’ 
sketches, and were written with such freedom and simplicity, and inculcated virtuous 
deeds and moral principles in so attractive a manner, that they became widely known 
and admired throughout the country. These popular lay discourses, we may presume, 
afforded the original hint for the ‘ Short Patent Sermons’ which are reported from the 
lips of Lorenzo Dow, Jr., in the New-York ‘Sunday Mercury.’ No one who opens 
that entertaining sheet, can fail to observe the figure of a ‘ powerful preacher,’ leaning 
over a small box of a pulpit, with open mouth and uplifted hand, ‘laying down the law’ 
with all the fervor of a Mawworm. Dow Jr.’s discourses, like those of his eccentric 
progenitor, are the most desultory things imaginable; but there is about them an oddity, 
an originality, that at once attracts attention; something, we know not what, that plea- 
ses, we know not how. With an occasional redundance that abhors all discrimination; 
which compares till it perplexes, and illustrates till it confounds; and conceits often 
strained to the height of bizarreric, there are mingled passages containing genuine 
humor, fine pictures of nature, touching pathos, and apposite imagery. The imagina- 
tion of the preacher, indeed, is ‘a good blood-mare, and goes well ;’ and her only fault is, 
that she sees too many paths before her. In the use of personification, ‘Dow Jr.’ out- 
vies the Persian. He seems to be quite aware of this propensity. ‘I don’t know why 
it is,’ says he, ‘that 1am so apt to personify every thing; but creatures of all shapes 
and forms are continually dancing in the sun-light of my fancy, and I hail them as they 
appear. The wind to me hasa form and substance; there is a ditty in every breeze; 
the stones, trees, brooks, and rivers, all have tongues ; every little flower whispers a lan- 
guage that I understand: I build houses for airy nothing, coop up the hours, and some- 
times catch minutes in my hat. I talk to things inanimate as well as to animate.’ We 
have collated a few passages from our lay-preacher’s discourses, on various texts taken 
from ancient and modern writers, to illustrate his style : 


‘ My friends, allow me to show you how the human body is likened to a house. My text explains 
this. It says that the big bones are the main timbers: very true. It says also that the ribs are 
laths, well plastered; but I should say they are rafters, that run into the ridge-pole, or back- 
bone. The mouth is the door, and the nose is the chimney — especially for smokers. ‘The throat 
is the entry that leads to the kitchen of the stomach, where all sorts of food are cooked up; the 
lungs are the bellows that blow the flame of life, and keep the pot of existence always boiling ; 
the heart is the great chamber, where the greatest variety of goods imaginable are stored ; some 

ood, many bad, and a few rather middling. In this way, my hearers, you see the house of the 
Ceute body is formed; aud since it is a house of no small value, you ought to be careful of it; 
keep it well swept, and never let the cobwebs of sin gather in the corners of its apartments. I 
beseech you, especially, to look after the great chamber of the heart, and see that every thing there 
is arranged according to the very letter of morality. If there is any useless rubbish there, clear 
it out, to make room for goods that are saleable in the markets of the virtuous. The cham- 
bers of some hearts present an awful dirty appearance! I should like to walk into them with a 


bran-new broom: the way I’d brush out sin, and sand the floor with virtue, would be a caution to 
depravity !’ 


The following is a characteristic passage of natural description, which has the addi- 
tional merit of being seasonable; for a more golden autumn than the present, or more 
gorgeous October sunsets, we have never beheld : 

*The mildest day of autumn seems to coax heaven itself down to implant a rapturous kiss on the 


blushing cheek of earth, and send a thrill of ecstacy through the very heart of the universe! My 
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friends, Pomona has bronght aprons full of her choicest apples, and emptied them upon the old 
woman’s fruit-tables at the corners of the streets; the sickle of Ceres has been put to the golden 
grain; bottled-nose Baccbus sits by the way-side, feasting on grapes and wine, and Nature's table 
is loaded down with the rarest of iuxuries. To-morrow the festival will be over; the leaves, 
stems, aud scattered fragments, will be strewn over the fields in the wildest confusion ; but they wont 
lie there long. No; Boreas with his broom will sweep them all into the corners of the fences, and 
keep on sweeping till the white napkin of winter is spread for the season. ... Oh! there is some- 
thing so fascinating in the first blush of evening, just after the sun has shaken his last golden feathers 
upon the bill-tops! It’s enough to make a man strip off his jacket of mortality, aud swim the gulf 
of time, for the sake of reaching the splendors that decorate the opposite shore! I have seen some 
eveniug twilights, my friends, that take the shine off of every thing below, aud clap on afew extra 
touches of their own. I have sat and admired the western firmament, when it seemed as though 
ten thousand dye-pots of glory had been upset in the chamber of heaven, while their gorgeous 
contents leaked thruugh and stained the fleecy clouds beneath with colors not to be mocked by the 
danbing peucil of art. Then my imagination would take wings and play truant up aloft, like a 
way ward child; but was always sure to return with a sprig of coinfort, plucked from the evergreen 
of ideality. Oh! there is an inviting peace in yon ocean of blue tranquillity! Ican’t look upon it, 
my brethren, without feeling my suspenders stretch. J’m sure, if they were to give way, | should 
go up like a balloon, and leave nothing but my breeches and boots behind ! Those clouds are living 
things. The lesser ones are gold fish, swimming about in the celestial sea. The larger ones are 
the dying dolphins of heaven, disclosing new beauties with every wave of the fin, and brightening 
as they expire in the dark billow of night.’ 















Like many gossiping preachers of the clerical school, Mr. Dow Jr. has a great deal 
to say concerning himself, and his ‘experiences.’ Hear him: 






















































* What a precious piece of goods 1 am! — hardly fit for a mock-auction shop; a damaged rem- 
nant of youthful ambition ; moth-eaten by time, grown flimsy by age, and scratched to pieces by 
the cares, disappointments, and trialz of a vexatious world. I feel myself to be nothing more than 
asoap-bubble, blown into existence by the breath of Omnipotence; and I expect to be blown out 
of it by a puff from the same source. . . . When my old coat gives evidence of decay, I can 
get it scoured and mended ; a superannuated pair of boots can find renovation in the lap of the cob- 
bier ; but when the body grows the worse for wear, no mortal hand can stay its destruction. ‘Time 
has used me pretty weil, however, considering the liberties | have sometimes taken with it. It has 
geutly brought me to the caitm evening of my days, where life's second twilight gathers round, and 
as it deepeus, discloses the hand-writing upon the golden wall of the west: ‘A FAIR TO-MORROW 
FOR THE WEARY PILGRIM.” I have not descended, my friends, into a gloomy vale. Nota bit of it! 
I have reached the summit of a glorious hill, where the eternal sun of Hope shines down and warms 
my back, as an offset to the chill winds that whistle in my bosom. Here I can mount a stump, and 
look over the whole landscape of past existence. I can point to the dim-blue horizon, and say: 
‘There, behind that misty veil, lies the region of infancy, where I first pecked the shell, and came 
squalling into the world with an eloquence that foretold my future calling: a little this side, I behold 
the blooming garden of childhood, in all its pristine loveliness, where 1 plucked the roses of joy, 
sucked ull the sweet cider of life, mocked at care, and drove sorrow away with a single boo-hoo; 
this side of that, are the green pastures of youth, over which | bounded with the blood of young 
ambition boiling in my veins, striving to imitate and emulate; uearer still, extend the broad plains, 
fertile valleys, rugged hills, and wooded lawns of manhood, with an extensive variety of prospect; 
here a gleam of suushine, and there a gloomy shadow.’ 





Now and then we are treated to bricf philosophical speculations. Here is an extract 
which will remind the reader of Dr. Mercatr’s theory, in his papers on ‘ Life,’ in this 
journal : 





‘ Life is like fire. Fire, like life, is in all bodies, and is every where — even in the air itself. The 
effects of fire, like life, are only seen while operating on some substauce, which it gradually con- 
sumes. Fire exists without air the same length of time as life. A candle placed in a cellar that 
eontains fixed air, will burn as long as life can exist, and no longer; and when the blaze and life 
both expire, they return, together, mysteriously back to the state from whence they sprung. You 
must not believe, however, with some foolish atheists, that when the body dies, the soul or life dies 
with it. This isallanerror. Ftell you that the soul will live for ever, in some form or other ; for 
natural philosophy teaches us that nota single particle of matter can be destroyed ; it only under- 
goes changes. ‘Then why does not reason tell that the soul can’t be destroyed, but simply undergoes 
achange also? When the body dies, the material that composes it dissolves, and returns to its 
native dust ; and the soul alsu goes back to the element that gave it birth.’ 





Mr. Dow Jr. takes special cognizance of social abuses and fashionable follies; and 
however he may trench upon the reigning taste, always speaks his mind with great free- 
dom. For example, he does not much affect the waltz : 





‘When I see a chap hugged up to a girl, performing constant revolutions, at the rate of ten toa 
minute, I can’t help suspecting that be is trying to get round her in a very nonsensical way. O, 
this waltzing is a silly piece of business! A puppy whirling round after his tail, makes a more 
respectable appearance than a couple of our heavenly Father’s images in the ludicrous position of 
waltzing. If danciog must be done at all, I say let it be done decently and in order.’ 





In running over these ‘patent’ discourses, we have always been struck with the resem- 
blance which many of their odd conceits bear to those of the personages drawn by our 
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‘Charcoal Sketcher,’ the Dickens of America. These conceits abundantly abound, 
and are often remarkable for terseness and originality, while their tendency is for the 
most part unexceptionable. Observe a cluster of them: ‘ Avoid prodigality, my friends; 
be content to travel slowly on the plain road to happiness, rather than ride on the 
rail-road to misery.’ ‘Take care of your moments. Moments are the small change of 
time, small in their individual amounts, but of immense importance in forming hours, 
days, months, years, and ages.’ ‘ You have only to makea good use of whatever has been 
loaned you by Providence ; for when these things are returned, they will be closely ex- 
amined, and you will have to make reparation for all the injuries they have received. 
You own nothing here; you are only tenants of this lower world, and the rent is enor- 
mous!’ ‘I preach up strict virtue; and if there is no religion in virtue, there is no virtue 
in religion,’ etc. With the following satire upon the sublime statistics sometimes intro- 
duced into religious discourses, we take our present leave of Mr. Dow Jr. and his 
patent sermons: ‘Eternity! why you don’t know the meaning of that word, nor I either, 
hardly. It is for ever and ever and ever, and five or six everlastings a-top of that. You 
might place a row of figures from here to sunset, and cypher them all up, and it 
wouldn’t begin to tell how many ages long eternity is. Why, my friends, after millions, 
billions, and trillions of years had rolled away in eternity, it would then be a hundred 
thousand years to breakfast time!’ This is a clever burlesque ufon that species of vague 
minuteness which is sometimes a feature in the discourses of ignorant and ‘powerful 
speakers,’ and which is well satirized by one Cotumna, author of the ‘Geography of 
Hades,’ who lays down the limits of the infernal provinces as gravely as if he had taken 
a trigonometrical survey of them; gives the statistics of the inhabitants, and the natu- 
ral history of the productions; and allots a warm corner to those who refuse to pay 
their tithes. 


‘Tue Drat.’—The second number of ‘The Dial’ is a decided improvement upon its prede- 
cessor. The quaint ‘Thoughts on Modern Literature’ include many fine ideas, and a very good 
criticism of Gdetae. There is poetry in ‘ First Crossing the Alleghanies,’ but its form is nought. 
It would make a pleasant and picturesque prose sketch. There is no lack of thought, and sound 
philosophy, in‘ The Artof Life.’ The utilitarian tendencies of the age are well set forth. The 
highest life, the writer contends, the highest enjoyment, is the life of the mind, the enjoyment of 
thought. ‘The world is too much with us. We live out of doors. An all-present publicity at- 
tends our steps. Our life isin print. Society has become a chamber of mirrors, where our slight- 
est movement is brought home to us with thousand-fold reflections. The consequence is, a morbid 
consciousness, a habit of living for effect, utterly incompatible with wholesome effort, and an ear- 
nest mind. No heroic character, no depth of feeling, can ever come of such a life.’ *The Wood- 
Fire’ is a thoughtful piece of verse, and the associations it awakens, natural and pleasing. ‘ A Les- 
son for the Day’ impressed us favorably, especially the comprehensive sketch of the progress of 
Christianity : ‘The priest, the philosopher, the poet, and the king —all who have a love for the 
past, or an interest in present delusions—join forces to cast down and tread into dust these 
Jewish fishermen and tent-makers. They fetter the limbs, they murder the body. So the world 
went on for two ages; but in less than three centuries, this faith goes from its low beginning on the 
Galilean Lake, through Jerusalem, Antioch, Corinth, and Alexandria; ascends the throne of the 
Cesars; and great men, and temples, and towers, and rich cities, and broad kingdoms, lie at its 
feet.’ Thisis eloquent; and partakes not a little of the spirit of Rev. Mr. Bascom’s discourse upon 
the same theme, as-given originally in these pages, as well as of counsellor PatLuips’s celebrated 
address before an Irish Bible Society. The enthusiastic admiration of the editor for the ‘New- 
Poetry’ of his correspondent, will scarcely be endorsed by his readers. Some portion of it is tumid 
and tumultuary in its structure, and barely respectable rhyme. We see no more of the ‘ Orphic 
Sayings,’ and rejoice at the good taste of Mr. Emerson ia clipping them at‘ Number One.’ Such 
papers have but ‘ once-readers.’ There was not a half-dozen clear ideas in the whole performance. 
The main impression of the reader was, that the writer had gone out of his wits, and that he had 
had no great journey to go, to get past their confines. Mounted on airy stilts of abstraction, he 
walked in the clouds, illumined by ‘ a sunshiny flash aud a moonshiny haze.’ He was one of that 
class of wordy sciolists who now and then offer a safety-valve for literary eccentricities; who only 
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think they think ; and who, so far from making others think, awaken but one idea ; which is, that had 
they been born with four legs, and carried panniers, their ‘ line of life’ would not have been mista- 
ken. The Boston journalists, we perceive, are ever and anon putting forth pungent burlesques upon 
articles in the Dial, and particularly upon papers after the style of the ‘ New Poetry,’ and the ‘ Or- 
phic Sayings.’ The ‘ Gastric Sayings’ which follow, are a capital imitation of the ‘ popular Genesis,” 
quoted in a former notice of ‘ The Dial :’ 


‘ The popular cookery is dietetical. It addresses the sense, not the soul. Two principles, diverse 
and alien, interchange the soul, and sway the world by turns. Appetite isdual. Satiety is deriva- 
tive. Simplicity haltsin compounds. Mastication is actual merely. The poles of potatoes are inte- 
grated ; eggs globed and orbed: yet in the true cookery, flour is globed in the material, wine orbed 
in the transparent. The baker globes, the griddle orbs, all things. As magnet the steel, so the 
palate abstracts matter, which trembles to traverse the mouths of diversity, and rest in the bowels 
of unity. All cookery is of hunger: variety is her form, order her costume.’ 


The subjoined is an equally felicitous imitation of that vague ‘ longing after the Infinite and the 
Unattainable,’ of which we hear so much in the writings of the inferior Transcendentalists : 


* Why is it that the proboscis of the individual man protrudeth itself so far forth toward the Infi- 
nite? Is it not thut he may thereby essay even to obtain, as it were, a fore-smell of the IJimita- 
ble? Whence comes it, that that organ, in each generation of its being, preserves its proper 
individuality, distinct from that of its fellows? Is it not that they may thereby assuredly feel that 
they do follow ever in the wake of the Infallible? It matters not if the extreme of each individual 
proboscis be, as it were, sui generis, touching its tendency upward, into the Sublime, or downward, 
toward the Unfathomable ; seeing that both are alike to be found in that divine path, made by the 
footsteps of Nature, in her passage to the all-perfect.’ 


Tae ‘CuowpEer Controversy,’ in so far as the Knrckersocker is concerned, closes 
with the annexed rejoinder of Joun Waters, which shouid have reached us from abroad in 
season for our last number. A profound conception of the ars celare artem, and a style 
préeminently delicate and sui generis, are deep mysteries, it should seem, to one who 
abjures all art, and ‘speaks the plain language;’ yea, verily, and they be edgéd tools, 


also, which whoso handleth, not knowing the uses thereof, shall assuredly be harmed 
thereby. 


ONE WOBD ON CRITICISM. 


WRITTEN FOR THE PRIVATE EYE OF THE FRIEND STARBUCK. 


SCENE, A DARK CHAMBER. 


Parysictan. — Poor man! what can have reduced him to this wretched state! 

Patient, soliloquizing. — Ob Criticism! criticism! 

Paysician. — ‘Criticism!’ In all my vast practice, I have never heard of the disorder before! 
Patient. — Death, Sir! a disorder! It isa noble art! I am myself a follower of Longinus! 


I po not know whence this dramatic passage comes from that I have chosen for my motto, and I 
certaiuly shall not give myself any trouble of research to find its origin or test the accuracy of the 
quotation ; but it entered forcibly into my thoughts, when, descending from the purple haze of the 
lower Alps into one of the capitals of Europe, I Jaid my hand upon thy cumbrous article in the 
Knickersocker Magazine for August last, and read it to the end, oh thou Hezepian Starsuck, 
third mortal existing man, as thou averrest thyself to be, of that —‘ Pheebus, what a name!’ 

Really thou deservest praise for the industrious collection of thy machinery ! — first, for this 
thine own name; then thine Obed Macy ; thine Amaziah (ireea, that Newport friend removed from 
the Island; thine eleven daughters, Rhoda, Hepsabeth, and the Muses; thy befrizzled Mounseer ; 
thy house in Coffin-street ; thy ship upon the stocks; and thy son Libni mounted upon an albatross 
und sailing in the rear! Saint Luke preserve thee in thy remaining wits! how thou must have felt 
delivered when thine article was writ out, and thine additional onion, (almost the only idea in 
the whole piece, by the way, germane even to the supposed subject,) had been at length brought 
forth in safety ! 

I thought at first not to have replied to thee at all, saying to myself in the bright words of our 
Master Georrry Crayon, he has‘ satisfied the sentiment,’ let him rest; reflectiug also, that with 
many other honest persons beside thyself, an attempt at a joke is no laughing matter, and that 
thy failure therefore was not remarkable, nor to be noticed by me in any manner that might ansoy 
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the perfect self-complacency that seems to form the reigning characteristic of thy mind. Bat 
the appreheasion lest silence on my part might be misconstrued by thee into an admission that 
there is either relevancy or foree of expreszion in thine attempt, and encourage thee into the criti- 
cism (as I suppose thou considerest it to be) of works of a standard far more elevated than the 
slight opuscula with which I occasionally amuse a lonely hour, I approach thee in the eprit of 
the physician of the motto, desiring thy cure, and to inform thee that thou hast in thy disorder 
mistaken metaphysics for chowder; the remote variation upon the chords of an air, for the 
words of the song to which it was originally married ;* and the woodland echoes of the re- 
sounding horn, for the metal of which the instrument was made. If I had been writing a recipe 
as thou supposest for the cooking of chowder, there are certainly some details into which I should 
have entered that were not touched upon by me ; but this was not my purpose, and there were rea- 
sons, scrutable perhaps even to thy perceptions under this explanation, for not placing a frying- 
pan in the hands of my friend Jim. 

I could have wisbed, if thou really hast any intelligence in the Science of Cookery as applied to 
fish, that instead of commenting upon my religion and everything else in the world, thy paper had 
reflected some glimpse of light upon the construction of the dish thou professest to admire so much, 
and which thou hadst chosen for thy subject; but— Adieu! I counsel thee in all friendliness to 
think more and write less; and instead of coining names, and living upon the wits of other men, 
to endeavor to extract some one useful or amusing idea from thine own. Joun Waters. 


7 


EXHtBITION oF THE AppoLLo GaLLery.— We hope none of our town readers will infer, from the 
compulsory brevity of our reference to the Apollo exbibition, that it is not in the main a most 
attractive collection ; for such it assuredly is, and one which will as well repay repeated visits, as 
any similar exhibition which has been presented in this metropolis for many months. Designing to 
recur to the subject again, our present glance will be a very cursory one. . . . Number 26. 
‘ Fishmarket at Rome.’ We are not distinctly aware who Mr. H. Greene, the artist, may be, but 
this is one among the very best pictures in the gallery. Massive architecture, of various orders 
and ages, cruinbling to majestic ruin, and beneath it Italian fishwomen disposing their piscatory 
treasures. What contrasts! — and the painter has felt and depictedthem. ... No.19. ‘ Isaac of 
York,’ the Jew in ‘Ivanhoe,’ by Wasnincton Aston. This is astudy. We can only ask the reader 
to appreciatingly regard the forehead, the gray-brown, protruding eye, the compressed lip, the 
beard, aud the hand in shadow that grasps the staff. Could any thing be more cool and natural, 
subdued and beautiful? — unless indeed it be the portrait of West, by the same artist, which is 
imbued with kindred characteristics. . . . Observe the several sea-views of Tuomas Bircn, 
the first marine painter in America. One can almost hear the roar of the breaking wave, aud the 
hiss of the salt sea brine, as it dissolves and sinks away, while the distant sail flits into dimness, in 
faint relief against a cloudy coast. . .. No.33is a‘ Florentine Girl,’ by Huntinctox. We 
have already alluded to this picture, and ask the visiter at the Apollo to justify the praise which it 
elicited atourhands. ... No. 49. ‘ View of Schroon Lake,’ by Tuomas Cote. You will sit by this 
picture a half an hour, if You are a lover of nature, admiring the perfect water, and the shadows 
which rest upon it from the bold shore near by, the purple mountain in the distance, and the cloud 
which clips its pinnacle. How deep the repose !— how solemn the stillness! This little picture is 
apoem. .. . No.29. ‘ Portrait of a Lady and Child, by Pace. Warm, expressive, and 
rich, like a great portion of this fine artist's efforts. Mr. Pace, or we greatly mistake, is slowly 
winning his way to distinguished eminence. . . . No. 79. ‘ View of Pittsburgh,’ etc., by 
J. Suaw. Is not this picture (and one or two others, that we recognize as its fellows,) cold, raw, 
gray, and daguerreotype-ish in color? We ‘only ask forinformation.’ ... No. 107. ‘ View of St. 
Paul’s and part of Blackfriar’s Bridge, London.’ A very striking picture, by V.G. Aupunon, It 
has the merit, also, of being a faithful transcript of the scene. ‘That's very like old Paul’s and 
Ludgit’ill,’ said a fresh Englishman near us; ‘ and the ’Friars is not amiss, but the river is too 
empty. Where’s the w’erries?’ Mr. Aupuson is entitled to this cockney criticism. ... Nos. 
123 and 131: ‘ Views of New-York,’ from Weehawken and the Greenwood Cemetery, by Mr. 
Havewt. As these pictures will come up for consideration in another form in these pages, we 
merely direct to them the notice of the visiter. . . . We find many other pictures, including 
several portraits, checked and pencilled in our catalogue, to which we may hereafter find leisure 
to do justice. In the mean time, we cordially commend the ‘ Apollo Gallery’ to the admiration and 
patronage of the public. 


as 


* ‘Music married to immortal verse.’ — 
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THE DRAMA. 


Park THEATRE. — Mrs. Woop, our Queen of Song, is again among us, with all her imperial 
powers undiminished. Opera is at this writing the order of the night, and crowded houses testify 
that it is an order which they have no wish to break. What can we say in praise of this exquisite 
songstress, which has not been said and sung by her admirers over and again?’ Who that has lis- 
tened to the tones of her heart-moving voice, but has testified to its power? If there be one‘ with 
soul so dead,’ let him not be trusted. ‘ Treason, stratagems, and spoils,’ these is he made for: the 
sweet humanities live not with him; bis inner man is as sole leather; his fingers are ‘ pickers and 
stealers,’ and he is exactly the individual we would not trust behind us in acrowd! There is a 
sort of inspiration in the singing of Mrs. Woop, which we often wonder does not carry her away 
altogether beyond the measured notes of the song: she seems so enwrapped in the enchanting 
tones which she creates, that like the singing bird, ranging at its own sweet will, we have almost 
expected a vocal voluntary, even in the midst of her most studied songs. But it is not in music 
alone that Mrs. Woop is almost without a competitor. As an actress, her powers are sufficient to 
entitle her to a proud rank in the histrionic art. We can safely say, that we have never beheld a 
great singer possessing such attractions as an actress. The lamented Matisran was admired 
before she left this country for the beauty of her acting ; but even long afterward, in her best days, 
she could not give more pleasure in this branch of art to an English audience, than can Mrs. Woop 
at the present day. Her ‘ Rosetta,’ in ‘ Love in a Village,’ is a performance finished and perfect in 
every respect. Simplicity and archness combined, render this character in itself almost unap- 
proachable by a performer of ordinary capacity. The smallest minutie of the scene are given by 
Mrs. Woop with as much truth as if the events were truly affecting herself. There appears to be 
no acting about it; it is nature’s self; and it possesses that rare charm — in acting as in every 
other art —the utter absence of apparent effort. So it is with Mrs. Wood’s execution of all other 
parts in opera; and we have heard it stated, by one who was himself a witness of the performance, 
that Mrs. Woop did herself great honor, in the latter days of the elder Kean, by playing the part 
of Desdemona to the Othello of that lamented son of genius. 

Mr. Woop has decidedly improved since his last visit. His voice is more round and full than 
ever, and there seems to be more of life and spirit, albeit there was more than a modicum before, in 
his singing and acting, than was perceptible during his previous visits. The universal call for this 
gentleman on the first night of the appearance of Mrs. Woop, must have been as gratifying to him as 
it was worthy of the just and honorable feelings of the audience; but the loud ‘Hurrah! which 
grected his first appearance, two nights afterward, was the worthy tribute of an American public 
to one who had unrighteously suffered, and a cheering evidence of their determination to give 
him a warm welcome, and a hearty support. . . . Mr. Lercer, who has come before us upon 
the introduction of the Woops, isa singer of great merit. His voice is round and full, and of that 
peculiar character of expression that finds its way atonce to the heart. Mr.Lerver is as yet but 
little practised in stage singing; but his knowledge of music, and the extraordinary character of 
his voice, with his own good sense and the direction of such teachers as Mrs. and Mr. Woop, will 
soon place him first among the eminent. . . + Mr. BrouGu, an old favorite, and every body’s 
favorite, is so coanected with our recollections of the Woops, that to meet him with them again, is 
like bringing the past before us. That same majestic voice, for we can give it no other name, which 
euthratled us then, is as perfect now as ever. Unlike many performers whom we wot of, his sojourn 
in the South and West, and among the ‘ Hoosier’ tribes of this our blessed country, has not deterio- 
rated his style. Back again améng his old friends, he seems hardly to have left us at all; but 
sings and acts with the same spirit — although a little nervous at times— that he did in ‘days long 
vanished.’ The operas of * Cinderella,’ ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ ‘ Love in a Village,’ and ‘ La Sonnambula,’ 
have been already presented and repeated with all their old success; and the ‘ Fidelio’ and ‘ Don 
Giovanni’ will probably have been produced hefore these words receive the dignity of type, but too 
Jate fora notice of their performance. We hope often, during the winter and spring, to recur to 


these chiefly well established favorites of this good public. c. 


Tue ‘New Nationa’ did not open well. Mr. Horn’s new opera, which has been highly com- 
mended for many merits, was hurried before the public by the ‘go-ahead’ management, and of 
consequence proved a failing card. We fear it needs at least a WaLLack to resuscitate a theatre 
in the low and unfashionable quartier of Church-street and its adjacent localities. The house, 
however, is well arranged, so far as comfort is concerned, being spacious, and ‘roomy’ in its seats, 
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with its stage open to all parts ef the building. The difficulty in hearing, as we gather from the 
‘ Albion,’ is, however, a serious tax upon this latter ‘improvemeut.’ ‘La Gazza Ladra,’ we learn, 
has been well produced, with our old favorites, GiuBeLet, Steuin and his lady, and Miss Poot, in 
the principal parts, of whose performances report speaks favorably. 









Hitv’s Tueatre.— This neat little establishment, originally the ‘Franklin Theatre,’ has been 
fitted up and embellished in a most comfortable and elegant manner. The conversion of the old 
pit into a convenient aud handsome parquette, is a great improvement. Mr. Hitt, a‘ star’ of the 
first magnitude in his new orbit, has succeeded in effecting a short engagement with himself; and 
his appearauce is always sufficient to fill the house. But, added to this, he has an excelleat stock 
company for the production of light and entertaining performances. The mauvagement is com- 
plete ; and no females are permitted to visit the house, unaccompanied by a gentleman. 
















Tue CuatHaM THeatre has been crowded nightly during the month, mainly through the ‘ attrac- 
tive force’ of James Crow, Esquire, whose extravaganzas are still the delight of boys, and children 
of alarger growth. Tbe melodramatic spectacle of ‘ Peter Wilkins, the Flying Dutchman,’ has 
also had a successful run at this house, which is realizing handsome profits. 


Otp Trinity Cxaurcn.— We are gratified in so soon being able to present the sati- 
rical lines to ‘Old Trinity,’ written for the Knickerzocker some weeks since, by J. M. 
Fretp, Esq., of New-Orleans, as he was on the eve of sailing for Europe, but acciden- 
tally lost, as mentioned in the number for August. Mr. Fiecp encountered the Knicx- 
ERBOCKER in Paris, and perceiving the announcement of the missing effusion, supplied 
us at once with a second copy, for which he will accept our readers’ thanks, and ours. 
The spirit which pervades the poetical and prose sketches of ‘ Straws,’ and those of 
his gifted brother — par nobile fratrum —in that small but sterling piece of ‘ circulating 
medium,’ the ‘Picayune,’ are as marked as the journal itself, when it falls a bonne 
bouche into the hands of country editors. 









OLD TRINITY. 


You remember, George, old Trinity, And how the old spire trembled as 
Which used in olden time, They set the bells a-swinging ; 
The olden time when we were young, And how we trembled too, while we 
To ring its solema chime? Were rung down by the ringing : 
Which stood in Broadway, opposite | And how, George, we were always caught 
To that important smail street, While stealing down the stair, 
And like a frowning angel over- And got a shaking from ‘ the man,’ 
Looked the sin of Wall-street ? Because we went up there, 



















Of course you do; well, it is down; 


Well, the old church is down, and they’re 
No more its spire aspires ; 


A-putting up a new one; 











°T is low as are the dead around, Idon’t care how they steeple it, 
As mute as their desires : It won’t be the old blue one! 

In comiug up void New-York bay, Isha'n’t go there to say my prayers, 
You wonder where can be it; The world will seem too nigh us; 
You fee! there’s something wrong, you see, There’s naught like venerable stone, 

Because you doesn’t see it. For making one feel pious. 








Last summer, I remember, George, There’s one thing which surprises me, 











While sitting at Hoboken, Aud I suspect they'll rue it; 
We saw the weathercock was gone, That they should let the grave-yard stand, 
The spire below was broken; Nor carry Wall-street through it! 
Day after day we saw it go, What matters the repose of boues, 
Each day we sat a-thinking ; Though father, wife, or mother, : 
Nor counted the milk punches we When people want a short-cut from 


Consumed while it was sinking. One river to the other! 








We used tothink how often, George, 


What were the deep ones thinking of? 
We’d travelled up that spire, 


What ail’d the corporation? 








To sce the world, and how we wished Lord! what a chance for building lots, 
That it was a mile higher: Old boues, and speculation ! 

And how we dreamed of journeyings There’s something woudrous in the wind 
By water and on dry land; That blows so strange a feather; 

Aud wondrous climes which lay beyond For once, mew spare their parents’ bones, 


Harlem and Staten Island! In pref’rence to shoe-leather ! 
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Tue ‘Sovrnern Lirerary Messencer.’— Our Southern contemporary is becom- 
ing as corpulent as an alderman ; and likean alderman, moreover, is generally distended 
with ‘good things.’ In the present instance, however, there are ‘two single gentlemen 
rolled into one;’ in other words, the September and October numbers come to us under 
a single cover. There are in all fifty-two articles, in prose and verse, some of which are 
dull, but many of distinguished excellence. One of the most pleasant and congenial 
papers in the number, to our taste, is the graceful and thoughtful ‘Midsummer Fancies’ 
of our esteemed correspondent, Georce D. Strrone, Esq. The ardent love and deep 
appreciation of external nature which it exhibits, sufficiently evince that the writer, 
although like Spracve of Boston bound to the official responsibilities of important 
financial institutions, has yet an eye to see anda heart to feel the ‘visible things of 
God.’ The contrast between peace, plenty, and war, in the opening, is illustrated by a 


simile equally striking and beautiful. We commend the annexed scene in the carnival 
of nature to general admiraiion : 


‘ And the music, too; how likest thou the varied notes of that Malibran of feathered songsters, 
the Mockiug-bird. Tarry till the heat of the day is past, and the leader of the tiny orchestra mar- 
shals the whole troupe for a grand display ; and if for twenty-four hours thereafter thou lispest a 
syllable in laudation of any Italian corps under heaven, I will forfeit the first glance of renewed 
affection from a pair of as lovely eyes as ever led a disciple of Esculapins to forget bis fee, or be- 
trayed au expounder of Blackstone into the abandonment of his client’s cause, from its intrinsic 
injustice. While the priucipal singers are rebearsing in the green-room, the crimson-tufted Wood- 
pecker quiets the impatience of the audience, by beating his everlasting reveillée; while the Bob- 
o’link, the roguish Merry Andrew of the tribe, like a spoiled favorite of the pit, skips before and 
behind the curtain, at his own good pleasure. + + + As the noon-day heat relaxes, the 
squirrel with bushy tail aloft, like the sail of a pleasure-boat, skips into the leafy arena ;’ etc. 


We will leave even this clipped example of pleasant grouping with the reader, as am- 
ple evidence of the justice of our encomium. 


‘New. AMSTERDAM’ IN THE OLDEN Time. — We alluded in our last number to a beautiful pic- 
ture of New-Amsterdam, in the time of Wouter Van Twitter, from the pencil of Mr. T. B. 
Tuorpe; and we advert to the subject again, to say, that when ‘ the times’ shall have a little 
mended, we shall cause it to be reproduced on steel, for the edification of our readers. Mr. Tuorre 
is now on his way to the South and West, and we commend him to the courtesies and patronage 
of our readers iu those regions, and particularly in those felicitous sections, East and West Feli- 
ciana, (La.,) where he proposes, as we learn, to quarter for the winter. Mr. THorpe is an artist of 
decided genius, and sure promise; and but for an amiable and mistaken modesty — for the world 
meets nobody half way — would ere this have made himself most favorably known to tie public. 
The first and only picture he ever exhibited, was une in the American Academy, some eight or ten 
years ago, called ‘ The Bold Dragoon,’ from Wasaincton Irvine’s story of thatname. Col. Trum- 
BULL, as we learn from a friend, was so well pleased with it, that he had one of his own pictures 
removed, to place it in the best possible light; observing, that he had ‘never seen a painting that 
told the whole story more completely.’ This picture was afterward purchased by Judge Irvine, 
in whose family we believe it now remains. Not long after this, Mr. Tuorre left New-York to enter 
college ; but subsequently, finding his health failing, he repaired to the South, where he has resided 
uatil his recent visit to the North. The public are indebted to Mr. Tuorre's pen, through that 
excellent literary and sporting journal, the ‘Spirit of the Times,'for many graphic descriptions of 
southern life and scenery, some of which have been widely quoted and commended in Evgland. 
We close this hurried tribute with our best wishes for Mr. Tuorre’s success in bis profession, and a 
return, ere long, to his native state, and a wider field for the exercise of his fine talents. 


T.O. Porter, Esq., late editor of the ‘Corsair’ literary journal, has associated himself with Mr. 
Coupert in the management of the well-known English and Classical School for Boys, near Eliza- 
bethtown, (N. J.) To the. attainments of a scholar, and the character of an accomplished gen- 
tleman, Dr. Porter adds a knowledge of the best methods of instruction, and a fitting appreciation 
of, and sympathy with, the feelings of the young. Hence we have pleasure in congratulating Mr. 
Covupert upon the fortunate acquisition of so competent a coadjutor. 
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Mr. Srreet’s Porm. — Nothing makes us more regret the crowded state of our 
pages, than the necessity it involves of merely indicating the existence of, rather than 
adequately noticing, such literary efforts as the one now before us, from our friend and 
correspondent, ALrrep B. Street, Esq. It is a poem entitled ‘ Nature,’ and was pro- 
nounced by the author before the Euglossian Soeiety, at the ‘commencement’ of Geneva 
college, in August last. To those who are familiar with Mr. Street's felicitous descrip- 
tions of external nature — and all our readers are certainly of the number — we need 
not say, that the minutest limning of the artist could not more faithfully transfer a living 
landscape to the canvass, than does Mr. Street with his pen. The poem opens with a 
glance at Creation, the Deluge, etc., and then proceeds, by a series of well-chosen 
and artist-like contrasts, to depict the scenery of various countries, England, Switzer- 
land, Africa, etc., and closing witha gorgeous picture of American scenery, in its different 
varieties, and under the changes of the seasons. A single extract is all for which we 
can find space; but happily, it is of such a character, that all who read it will need no 
other inducement to seek out and peruse the entire performance from which it is taken: 
‘An English landscape: a green winding lane, 
Skirted with fragrant hawthorns, casting down 
Broad stripes of shadow on the pleasant grassy 
Streak’d by the slant rays of the sinking sun; 

The mown hay’s odor fills the balmy air, 

And the light clanging of the sharpening scythe 
Rings from the meadow: o’er yon grove of oaks 
Tufting the sky with dome-like foliage, 

Points the moss’d steeple of the village church ; 

And through the parted edges of the leaves 

Gleam the white grave-stones: by the cottage-porcli 
Stoops the rough cart, its long tongue thrust to earth, 
And near it crouches the tired panting ox, 

And the grim mastiff, growling in his sleep. 

Beneath the woodbin’d lattice, flashing back 

In dazzling sparks the sunshine, the faint hum 

Of the whirl’d spinning-wheel is blending sweet 
With the deep low of the approaching kine, 

Aod the shrill creaking of the harvest-wain ; 

O’er the green wave of meadow, melting dim 

In the far distance, sweeps the lordly park, 

With its gray ivied castle, haughtily 

Frowning with tower and wall and battlement.’ 


Attoquiat Conversers.— We do not know of a greater sore in a small circle of 
friends, literary or social, than your alloquial ‘ conversationist,’ a personage who talks 
toand not with you; who, forgetting that conversation is a property in common, in 
which no one has the right to eject his neighbur, doles out his prolix ‘ views’ on ab- 
struse themes, with the air of a Sir Oracle; who is so bent upon a selfish display of what 
he considers an accomplishment, that he only pauses, at distant intervals, to take breath ; 
when, at the interposition of an adverse word from another party, he meets the inter- 
poser with, ‘ But you will perceive,’ or ‘Nay, but you will observe,’ etc., and forthwith 
he goes back to ‘first principles,’ and retraces the premises and enforces the arguments 
he has been laying down upon some crude and barren subject. Such memorable ‘ con- 
versers’ we have encountered, and so doubtless have our readers, in persons whose 
manners were otherwise unexceptionable, and who plumed themselves upon being 
American gentlemen. But in the best and most agreeable society, this penchant of 
yearning alloquists is seldom tolerated. In France, it has been pleasantly observed, it 
is so far from being admitted as an accomplishment, that it is not even understood as a 
disease! And a ‘disease’ it is, in good truth, and has been epidemic; but its day is 
nearly over. We remember to have been made aware, some months since, of certain 
ill-natured comments from a distant and we may infer an indifferent source, upon our 
remarks in relation to Coteripes, in this regard, who, with his pomp of knowledge, 
was certainly the best of this class of interminable conversers. Yet even the English 
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‘De Monologue,’ as Madam De Sraexz forcibly termed him, was, as we affirmed, with 

proofs, a ‘dreadful bore.’ The fact is transpiring on all sides, now that the prestige of 
his long talks has vanished away. ‘CurisrorHer Nort,’ in the last number of 
Biackwoop, has hit the nail on the head, and driven it home. ‘Coterineg,’ says he, 

‘was not aconverser; he was alecturer. His sentences were dissertations; his very 

metaphors had beginning, middle, and end; his divisions were as numerous, parenthe- 

tical, and positive as thoseof a preacher of the Moravian connection ; and in the brisk- 

est conversation he seemed never able to disengage himself from the idea, that it was 

his duty at once to enlighten and astound the whole living race of mankind, beside 
leaving a handsome legacy for all generations tocome. He was no conversationist. 
He declaimed ; he harangned ; he talked long and loftily; his reveries were of the pagan 
muthoi, of Mesmerism, of the Samothracian impostures, and the profundities of science 
lost to mankind in the burning of the Alexandrian library. His mind was like one of 
the obelisks of his favorite land— wild, odd, antique, covered with characters which 
doubtless meant something, but which no man could interpret, and puzzling every body 
with the question, why so much trouble was taken in vain.’ As an example of Coe- 
nipGe’s hieroglyphical and oracular style, the following clear and sonorous sentence is 
repeated from his lips, as recorded in his ‘ Literary Remains: ‘The absolute subjec- 
tivity, whose only attribute is the Good; whose only definition is, that which is essen- 
tially causative of all possible true being; the adorable rpotpwrov which, whatever is 
assumed as the first, must be presumed its antecedent, Ocos without an article, and 
yet not as an adjective,’ etc. Biackwoon’s opinions of CoLeripce’s ‘ conversations’ 
are those of nine-tenths of the readers in Great Britain and America, and of all whom 
we have encountered, who had ever listened to his oracular teachings. 













































Messrs. Witey ano Putnam's New Postications.— We have received, through 
this enterprising and favorite English and American house, the last two numbers of the 
‘ Pictorial Shakspeare’ — a work which we have heretofore noticed, and which for vari- 
ous merits, pictorial and literary, is altogether unrivalled — and the seventh ‘Part’ of 
* Heatn’s Waverley Gallery of the Principal Female Characters in Sir Wa.ter Scort’s 
Romances and Poems,’ a series of engravings than which we have had nothing so 
beautiful, nor so comparatively cheap, from across the water these two years. The 
same publishers have received the last three numbers, being the completion, of ‘The 
Heads of the People,’ which we have frequently noticed. The numbers contain capital 
illustrations of the ‘British Soldier,’ the ‘Chelsea Pensioner,’ the ‘ British Sailor,’ the 
‘Greenwich Pensioner,’ the ‘Radical M. P.,” and the ‘Corporation Heads,’ Mayor, 
Aldermen, Common Council, etc., etc. 


‘Tue Conressions or Harry Lorrequer.’ — Messrs. Cargy anp Harr, Philadel- 
phia, have published this most entertaining work, in a large and handsome volume, 
with numerous illustrations by ‘Paz.’ We have already, on two or three occasions, 
in noticing the numbers of the ‘ Dublin University Magazine,’ expressed a highly favor- 
able opinion of ‘ Harry Lorrequer ;’ and our readers will especially remember a taste of 
the author's quality which we afforded them, not long since, in the amusing sketch 
descriptive of purchasing a rollicking Hibernian out of Purgatory. Next to ‘ Boz,’ we 
know of no writer more racy and entertaining than the author of ‘Harry Lorrequer’ 
and ‘ Charles O’ Malley, the Irish Dragoon,’ the latter of which, we are glad to observe, 
the publishers of the volume before us have already in press. 


=*> Norices of several late works, although in type, including Parry’s Voyages, 
‘Florence Dalbiac,’ etc., and of many new contributions, are unavoidably omitted. 
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A Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — The ‘Army and Navy Magazine,’ inthe course of some gratifying com- 
ments upon the September number of the Knickerbocker, and especially of the revolutionary paper entitled ‘ The Robinson 
House,’ observes : ‘ Familiar as are the main features of the Arnold plot to American readers, every new dress in which 
it appears, displays some additional incident, gathered from tradition or contemporary actors. The patriotism and love 


of virtue so inherent in the American people, have long since stamped the memory of the traitor with detestation, while 
that of his chivalrous victim is always viewed with sympathetic regret.’ From many communications to which the 
article in question has given rise, we select the subjoined ‘ Sequel te the ‘ Robinson House,’ ’ from the pen of aninfrequent 
contributor, once made illustrious by Galt, our old friend ‘ Laurie Todd :’ ‘ Mr. Editor: In your number for September, 
is a very interesting, beautiful, and correct history of the capture of Major Andre. Permit me to add my mite to that his- 
tory. I think it was in the month of September, 1800, that I made one of a company that was following the corpse of a 
friend departed, to the house appointed for allliving. It was at Tarrytown ; and on our way tothe grave, we paused on 
the spot where Andre was first hailed and stopped. My companion in the line informed me of the fact, and added, ‘ Isaac 
Van Wart, one of his captors, is now in our company.’ At the conelusion of the funeral service, I was introduced to Mr. 
Van Wart; and on our way back, I desired him to lead me to the spot among the trees and brush-wood, at that time unal- 
tered, where the searchand important discovery were made. He very kindly complied ; and while I pressed the ground 
where stood the feet of Andre, he related the story as your correspondent has done, with this small addition, viz : that when 
Andre found he was discovered, and a prisoner, he offered successively his gold watch and a purse of gold for his liberty. 
This being refused, he tendered an order on the British commissary in New-York for any amount in goods and money 
which his captors might name ; ‘ and for security of the payment,” he added, ‘let one of yeu go to New-York and receive the 
sum. I will remain here a hostage with the other two, until your comrade returns. If the contract is not fulfilled, I am 
still your prisoner.” Here I interrupted Mr. Van Wart. I said: ‘Sir, you were three poor young men: it was a great 
temptation. Did none of you hesitate?’ ‘ Not one!’ he answered: ‘ each stood firm, as appeared in the sequel.’ 
Mr. Knickerbocker, in the days of Rome,an action like this would have been blazoned 
would have lived on the canvass of the painter, and in the marble of the sculptor. 
















Now, 
to posterity in letters of gold ; it 


But poor was the reward, and small 
the thanks, which these brave and patriotic men received from their country. Four or five winters ago, if my memory 


serves me, an application was made to Congress from one of the surviving captors of Andre, for some sort of compensation. 
My impression is that it was refused. Certain Iam,it was warmly opposed, and especially by a member from our owa 
state. They were branded as ‘ cow-thieves,’ etc. Perhaps they were cow-thieves; but at that period, the most honor 
able men, both whigs and tories, living between the lines, were cow-thieves. The British soldiers and American tories 
stole cows from the whigs: the whigs had no remedy but to steal them back again. It is very probable that the British 
and tories had driven off the whole stock belonging to the widowed mothers of these boys ; for if fame speaks true, neither 
of the three were of age ; and according to the usages of war, they were justified in arecapture. It is evident they were 
not thieves for gain ; else would they have taken the price which Andre offered for his ransom, which was more than 
wouk! have sufficed to purchase the whole stock of cows, sheep, and oxen, which belonged to Job, when he resided in the 
land of Uz. In my humble opinion, Mr. Editor, (in which, as a native Knickerbocker, I am sure yoa will join,) every New- 
Yorker should be proud that he was born in the state which produced three such men ; and the fact of their being boys, and 
poor boys, adds very much to the glory of the act. Had this deed been done by a Van Cortlandt, a Phillips, a Van Rensse- 
laer, or any three of the‘ lords of the manor’ on the Hudson river, the act would have been engraven on the rocks with the 
point of adiamond. But it was done by three cow-herd-boys : and there is not a stone to mark the spot where this impor- 
tant event took place. In 1821, when the remains of Majer Andre were placed on board the British sloop of war which 
had been sent to convey them to England, and while she lay in the North River awaiting a wind,!] had an ardent desire 
to handle the skull that had once contained such mighty projects. I obtained an order from the British Consul, and 
repaired on board, taking with me a handsome myrtle plant, which I placed on the lid of the sarcophsgus. This plant 
was carried to London in good condition, and many of the ‘ grandees’ obtained cuttings from it, which grew and 
multiplied under the name of ‘ Andre’s Myrtle.’ When I was in London In 1838,1 saw several of these myrtles. 


I remember that when I held Andre’s skull in my hand,I observed that the root of a cedar tree had struck through 
the bone of the right side, and came out at the left, where it remained.’ 












































- + Our anti-matrimonial correspondent has 
punctured a hornet’s nest ; and likea pot-valiant hero, wil! doubtless retreat under cover of the Knickerbocker, leaving us 


to bear the brunt of the battle he has provoked. He is doubtless ‘ incorrigible,’ as he affirms. He reminds us of a fellow- 
bachelor who was once ‘in a quandary whether to marry or keep a horse,’ and who on being informed that an acquain- 
tance, who was no favorite of his, had just been married, exclaimed with sudden vehemence : ‘ Well, I am glad of it ! 
And yet,’ he added, in a self-reproachful, half-commiserating tone, ‘ I do n't know that I ought to say so, either: he never 
injured me!’ But with all his bachelor views, there is much truthful satire in our correspondent’s comments upon the edu- 
cation which obtains among us for wives and mothers. Many a wife ‘ sings, plays, and dances well,’ works lace, and makes 
whole litters of worsted dogs and cats, with green heads, yellow eyes, and vermillion tails, who has not a particle of really 
valuable domestic infurmation. Ladies, who are to be wives and mothers, ‘think on these things !’ We are 
obliged to our Boston correspondent for his kind encomiums, as well as for his sketch of, and indignant comments upon, a 
recent attack oa a respectable and unoffending editor by a valgar and brutal person connected with an inferior theatrical 
establishment in that city. But‘ F.’s’ strictures are not needed. The public contempt, and the punishment that awaits 
him, will be tothe culprit a sufficient retribution. If, as is hinted, the argumentum baculinum Prevails to a great extent 
in our sister city, we would advise our contemporaries of the press to imitate the London journalist, who kept a hired Her- 
culean bruiser to mill the refractory into subjection. When an offended party called to obtain redress for an alleged edito- 
torial grievance, he was shown up to the ‘ fighting editor's apartment, the ornameuts of which were strongly expressive 
of pugnacity. Along the wall a thick bludgeon lay horizontally, supported by two brass hooks. Above this, and parallel, 
was placed one of lesser dimensions, untila pyramid of weapons arose, gradually tapering toa horse-whip! . . . ‘The 
History of Drusilla Darracott,’ in preceding pages, we are assured by the author ‘ is a true story, and no mistake.’ ‘ I 
knew the parties well,’ he writes, ‘ whose fates J have recorded ; and the first-born of their ill-sorted union was one of my 
early play-mates.’ What punishment too severe, could be visited upon the head of one who, for amusement, could trifle 
with the affections of a young and innocent female ; who could aim to win a heart for the express purpose of breaking it ; 
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staking his fictions against her realities, and when he has won by the counterfeit, triumphing in the cheat, and exulting over 
the loser? . . . The ‘Lines commencing ‘ There’s Poetry in Every Thing,’ completely refute the truth of the wri- 
ter’s premises. There is no poetry in his communication, ‘ for one thing.’ And we must say the same of the ‘ Stanzas on 
a Recent Visit to Niagara Falls.’ Indeed, we rather prefer, to the hard rhymes thus entitled, the eloquent verdict of a 
recent English visiter : ‘ The Falls are clever, certainly — gui‘e clever ; but they are unpleasant to examine closely. I 
got my coat thoroughly soaked, and lost my ’at. The guide led me under the Great Fall. The water made me shut my 
eyes all the time. I gotvery wet and uncomfortable. He led me on some paces, and them he led me back ; and when 
we were out, he asked me for two dollars. Altogether, I prefer a picture of the Cat’ract, that ’angs up on the wall, in the 
suse!’ . . ., We find the subjoined comments upon Mr. Erving’s sketch of ‘ Ralph Ringwood,’ in a late number of the 
* Saint Joseph’s (Florida) Times.’ What do they mean ? 


* Manv of our Florida friends have heard these details orally from a himself. This spirited auto-biographist is now 
acandidate for the Senate from Middle Florida ; has drank the good old vernacular, talked politics, religion, love, and 
poetry, as the case might be, with almost every man, woman, and child in Middle Florida. The fun, the fr lic, and the 
indomitable enterprise of his youth, is as sparkling and fresh yet, as when he first ‘set’ for the buffalo, or tracked the wild 
deer to his covert. Time, though it has occasionally blighted a hope, and crushed a flower by his side, yet in the main 
has dealt kindly with oar friend Ralph, realizing that beautiful conception of Moore’s aboot the sunshine of love illumining 
our youth, and the moonlight of friendship consoling its decline. Ralph, now in a matured age, exhibits in hia person none 
of the augular lines of the cross-grained ascetic, but the plump development of a rotund and rabicund gentleman ‘ all of the 
olden time.’ His love for the Olympics cuntinues to the last ; and though in bis own peculiar language he cannot now run 
up a hill as fast as he could in his younger days, he can roli down it with any man ‘in the land.’ And she, too, the ‘ star- 
light of his boyhood ;’ ‘ the pretty girl with that white dress,and those auburn ringlets and blue eyes, and delicate looks ;’ 
sickness, and sorrow, and disappointment, have paled that cheek, and dimmed the lustre of those eyes, which maddened the 
young ‘ Hunter of Kentucky.’ All who have visited Middle Florida, and partaken of the hospitality of its most open man- 
sion, will recognize in the quiet, lady-like, and graceful partner of Ralph's, one who in her youth might well have pardoned 
a stolen kiss ; for if the fault was a grievous one, the temptation was far greater. The blush, the bloom, has passed away ; 
that white dress is exchanged for a brown, dark brown; but nature,as fresh now in her works as when time was young, 
has contrived to engraft on our Florida soil fair scions, as beautiful as was the parent stem in its own Kentucky. The 
union of Ralph and his lady, and their life, is a happy realization of the poet’s dream, ‘ a first and last love.’ ’ 

We should like an interview with ‘ L.P.T.,’ whose communication reaches us through the Post-office. There is one 
correction to be made in his article, which will cause even him, we think, no little amusement. The faur pas is admirable; 
and with his permission, we will print his favor as it is. Someloyal penitentiary keeper once put ‘ Welcome Here |’ in 
evergreen, over the door of his prison, past which the King of Hanover was to ride. ‘ L.P.T.’ will see, on a moment’s 
reflection, that he has perpetrated a blunder precisely similar. We could not avoid thinking of Matthew’s kind-hearted 
Frenchman, remonstrating from the window of a diligence with a peasant who was beating an ox over the head: ‘ It is 
beastly,’ he exclaimed, with great energy, ‘ to beat an animal over the horns!’ And appealing to his fellow passengers, who 
were less moved, although someof them were of the softer sex, ‘ Ladies and geatlemen, how would you like it your- 
selves!’ . . . * Teotle-Tootle’ should apply tothe daily journals fora redress of his alleged grivances. He is dread- 
fully annoyed, he says, by a ‘ distinguished flutist’ who lodges in his vicinity, and whom he describes as sitting at the win- 
dow day and night, ‘ rolling down bis nether lip, and spitting into the side-hole of a hollow cylinder, which continually dis- 


tils water at its nether end !’ 


Harpers’ ‘Scuoort Distatcr Lisrary.’ — A mere reference to this invaluable series, 
is all that has yet appeared in the Knickersocker. We purpose now to make our 
readers aware of its distinguished merits, and the advantages which it presents for the 
easy acceptance of millions of young persons in our American schools. Three series 
have already appeared ; and so widely popular have they become, from their excellence 
and astonishing cheapness, that a fourth has been demanded, and is now in active pre- 
paration. In their subjects, thus far, they embrace history, voyages and travels, biogra- 
phy, natural history, the physical sciences, agriculture, manufactures, arts, commerce, 
belles-lettres, the history and philosophy of education, ete. The first series consists of 
fifty, the second of ninety-five, and the third of an hundred volumes, neatly printed and 
bound ; and yet each series, in a handsome library-case, may be obtained for twenty 
pottars!—and single volumes for thirty-eight cents! The annals of book-making 
afford no instance of similar cheapness, when the execution and excellence of the works 
are considered. Hon. Joun C. Spencer, Secretary of State, and superintendent of 
Common Schools, has recommended them to every school-district in the state of New- 
York; and other states throughout the Union are following the example of our own. 
‘The introduction, of libraries,’ says Mr. Srencer, in a letter to the publishers, ‘is a 
new and highly valuable feature im the system of popular education. The character of 
the books which you have published for this purpose, and their exceedingly low price, 
will facilitate the establishment of these libraries throughout our country. I can safely 
recommend your whole collection, as superior to any other for the same purpose within 
my knowledge. While you have consulted novelty in having some original works, you 
have not sacrificed utility, but have studied to promote it. The cheap price at which it 
is afforded, is I believe entirely unparalleled. No person who purchases it, either for a 
district circulating library or for his family use, will ever regret the bargain. There is 
not a book in the collection which would not adorn any private library.’ 





